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tecn years, has seen his own State send HILL and 
MURPHY to occupy the seats of KERNAN, CONKLING, 
and Evarts. _ It is only necessary to call the rolls 
of now and then to answer the protests made by 
Mr. Lope and Mr. HAWLEY against what they as- 
sert to be unwarranted assaults upon the Senate. 

» Inadequate and unworthy as Mr. PLatr was felt 
to be when he was first elected Senator, he soon 
demonstrated that the contempt which was openly 
mauifested for him was deserved. He proved in 
the clearest way that he was in politics for plunder; 
that he possessed neither capacity nor conscience ; 
that he was the slave of Mr. CONKLING’s meanest 
passions, the reaction from which, in spite of the 
master’s strength and abilities, finally drove the 
pair into merited retirement. Since that time 


by the publishers in pasteboard- tubes to any-eubscriber forte; party has sunk until the man who was the 


seventy-five cents a year in addition to the regular subserip- 
tion price. Single copies will be sent ax above upon receipt 
of two cents extra per copy. 





DEGRADING POLITICS. 


R, PLATT has been elected Senator, as was ex- 

pected. The opposition to him was not intend- 
ed as an effort to defeat him, but as a protest against 
the man and the kind of politics that he represents. 
Mr. Puatt is the politics of our times incarnate. 
He is not different fram other ‘‘ bosses,” but he is 
the master-workman in what is fast coming to be, 
if it is not so already, the lowest and basest of the 
arts that are not prohibited by law; indeed it would 
rank very low among the arts which come within 
the jurisdiction of the police and the criminal 
courts. Mr. PLatT ought not to be Senator; but 
while it is true that the framers of the Constitution 
composed the Senate as a second chamber because 
they believed that it would always be a body of 
men quite different from Mr. PLATT in intellect and 
in character, the selection of such a man to a Sen- 
atorship is not the worst nor the most dishearten- 
ing circumstance of our political condition. Far 
worse than Mr. PLaTT's election is the fact that so 
few of our citizens feel the disgrace that'is thus in- 
flicted upon the State and the country. So wide- 
spread is the influence of political corruption, 80 
accustomed have we become to the “ bosses” and 
their political methods, that comparatively few of 
us realize how unworthy is such a man as Mr. 
Piatt of the ideal Senate, while the-majority, we 
fear, regard his triumph as the proper reward of 
long and faithful service to his party. 

It is because Mr. PLaTT’s position in public af- 
fairs is not a solitary nor exceptional example of 
the success of base arts, and because Mr. PLATT 
himself is not asporadic instance of the triumph of 
the typically bad man, that his election to the 
Senate becomes a large theme worthy of the care- 
ful attention of all students of the modern demo- 
cratic form of government. Mr. PLaTT’s is nota 
mysterious or complex personality. Regarded as 
a public man, he is simply bad and ignorant. He 
neither possesses nor respects the profession or 
the practice of morality in politics, and has never 
studied any other question of government than 
that which pertains to the getting of spoils. He 


is the outgrowth of bad conditions that prevail in 


other States and'in both of the great parties—con- 
ditions that he did not create, but in the develop- 
ment of which he has materially aided. He is a 
man of business, of not great distinction in the oc- 
cupation which he pursues. When he was sent 
to the Senate in 1881 as the successor of Mr. Ker- 
NAN, one of the most eminent lawyers of the State, 
it was generally felt that the Republican majority 
in the Legislature which elected him had done its 
utmost to disgrace the State and to degrade the 
Senate. It must be borne in mind that the Senate 
twenty years ago was of higher character and in- 
tellect than the Senate of to- day. Then the elec- 
tion of a person like the unheard-of ‘“ boss” from 
Tioga County would have been more insulting to 
the traditions of the chamber than is the election 
to-day of the same ‘‘ boss” grown larger, and dis- 
tinguished as the most cynical corruptionist of his 
time. Since the seventies BRICE and FoRAKER have 
succeeded THURMAN and PENDLETON, and HANNA is 
likely to succeed SHERMAN in Ohio; TILLMAN has 
succeeded WADE HAMPTON in South Carolina; the 
‘* Boodle” Alderman MADDEN of Chicago has as- 
pired to the seat once held by LYMAN TRUMBULL 
and Joun A. Logan; Quay has joined CAMERON 
from Pennsylvania; JAMES SMITH has become a 
Senator from New Jersey; ARTHUR P. GORMAN 
has followed WILLIAM PINCKNEY WHYTE; the 
mining-camps of the far West have contributed 
Dusois and his free- silver comrades ; PEFFER 
has come from Kansas and ALLEN from Nebraska 
tovspeak in behalf of the kind of citizenship rep- 
resented by DEBs and of the political ideas held 
by Coxgy; while Mr, Puatt, during these seven- 


_ Obtained by arts to 


humble and ridiculed follower has become the mas- 
ter, exercising ‘amore farsa tog control than Mr. 
ConkKLING with all wer ever possessed, an 
ich Me: ee self-abas 
though he sometimes’ was, would never have de- 
scended. To Mr. PLATT we owe the development 
of the ‘‘boss” system to the highest poiut of effi- 
ciency and the lowest depths of degradation. We 
were about to say that RicHaRD CROKER is his only . 
peer in this State; but Mr. Croker, after all, is but 
an humble instrament of Mr. PLavt's, for the lat- 
ter has forced him to share with him a field of plun- 


_.der in which the Republicans have.no natural op- 


portunities. Senator MurpHy is of his kind, but 
‘he operates in a grosser way On coarser substances. 
For éynical contempt of good government, for 
shameless and brazen disregard of the opinions of 
honest,men; for open sale and barter in the filling 
of public offices; for frank confession that laws are 
made or withheld for money, Mr. PLATT 

rival except Senator Quay of Pennsylvania. These 
two have overturned representative government in 
the two largest States inthe Union. In New York 
and Pennsylvania laws are not enacted by the rep- 
resentatives of the people, but*by the tools and slaves 
of two corrupt men, who do not know what legis-’ 


Jation is needed by these commonwealths, and who 


would not care if they did know. 

The manner of. Mr. Pati 
worthy of him and of the k Of politics for which 
he stands. He evidently tobk an insolent pleasure 
in displaying the servility and baseness of his fol- 
lowers. He ordered them to nominate him with 
an almost audible snap of his slave-driver's whip. 
The:Republi¢ans who were opposed to“his €lection 
presttited an object-lesson illustrating the proper 
proceeding to be followed as well as.the class of 
men, from whom Senators should le chosen. In 
the caucus they nominated a man of intellect, who 
had :won his way to a foremost place at the Ameri- 
can bar, and they gave their reasons for preferring 
him. The slaves of Mr. PLatT had no reasons to 
give against Mr. CHoaTE or for Mr. PLatr; they 
had only to render obedience. So, with but one 
nomination before them —that of Mr. CHoaTE— 
with no arguments i to those made in 
behalf of that nomi ost dumb and in 
quite disgraceful answer to the driver's lash, 142 of 
them rose and vo * Mr. Pua, while ‘only 7 
voted-for Mr. CHOA "The last scene was enacted 
in New York by:Mr. PLatr. ‘He naturally did not 

‘thank his henchmen for their votes, for he owes. 
them nothing; but he wrote down the names of his 
seven opponents and’ of two -absentees for future 
punishment. 

This is a disgraceful picture of American politics, 
but it is a picture of which the country has seen the 
like before; and of which it will probably see the 
equal in*the future. For the politics which made 
possible the event at Albany is the politics of both 
parties in‘ New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Tlli- 
nois, and it is likely to become the politics of other 
States. The sooner the people awake to this dire- 
ful fact the better will it be for the welfare and: 
safety of the republic, for this kind of politics leads 
with terrible directness to anarchy. 


f fomination was 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE LOUD BILL. 


THE question presented by the Loup‘bill; which’ 
has passed the House and is now before ‘the Senate, 
is a very simple one. - Under misinterprétations or 
perversions of the law providing that. second-class: . 
matter shall be carriéd at the rate of one’ « cent per 
pound, a serious burden has been | impésed u nthe’ 
tax-payers of thé country, and an obstacle-has been 
interposed to the'establishment of-a one-cent letter 
rate. 

The low second -class ‘rate was established by 
Congress for the purpose of encouraging the dif- 
fusion of newspapers and periodicals. For the 
Same reason newspapers are carried free to those 
subscribers. who live in-the county in which they 
are printed. In 1896: the. Post-office Department .- 
carried 349,000,000 pounds of second:class matter, 


of which 52,000,000 onsite were “county - - free” 
matter. The second-class matier coystilutes bwo- 
thirds of all the mail matter carried by the govern- 
ment, The cost of the carriage was 8 cents a pound 
—a total of $27,920,000. The government received 
8} mills & pound, or $2,966,403—a loss of nearly 
$25, 000,000. ; 

The arinual increase. in the weight. of second- 
class matter carried by the Post-office Department 
isenormous. Last year it amounted to 37,000,000 
pounds; in 1895 it was 13,000,000 pounds. A large 
part of this increase is due to the use of the mails 
for purposes not within the contemplation of the 
law. Sample copies of books and periodicals, whole 
editions of paper-covered books, books and pertodi- 
cals issued solely for advertising purposes, are sent 
through the mails at the rate of 1 cent a pound, 
and on each pound of such matter the tax-payers 
lose 7 cents. The cost to the government by the 


-abuse of.the second-class rate amounts to at least 
ed .the postal deficiency of last year— which was 


$8,127.088—and probably amounts to more than 
$10,000,000. “Postmaster - General Witson, in his 
atinual report, said: “‘ There is no necessity for this 
annual deficiency. The department is powerless to 
prevent it, but a few lines of amendment by Con- 
gress to the postal laws will wipe it out and give in 
its place a steady surplus. It has its chief source in 
the transmission, at second-class rates, of a large and 
rapidly increasing volume of matter never in the 
contemplation of the law, which gives the nominal 
rate of 1 cent'a pound on ‘such matter, and assured- 
ly outside of the policy of the Jaw as to newspapers 
and periodicals.” In other words, if the Loup bill 
should pass, the Post-office Department would be 
self-sustaining. 

Who are opposing the Loup bill?, Some persons 
who are making money out of this abuse of the 
mails. They assert that the perversion of the law 
enables them to supply the farmer with*cheap lit- 
erature; but the business of supplying people with 
cheap literature is profitable to those who publish 
it, and especiully profitable if the government pays 
from $8,000,000 to $10 000,000 a year towards its 
expenses, All publishers would profit if the gov- 
ernment should pay seven-eighths of the cost of 
distributing their books, but no publisher ought to 
ask the government to tax the people thus for ae 
benefit: Among those who. be. senenres. before. the 
Senate Committee in opposition pill 
was our old friend W.H. Harvey. By reason of 
this abuse of second - class rates, HARVEY, under 
the name of ‘* Coin,” made a fortune from the sale 
of a paper-covered book. As the world goes it is 
not strange that this advocate of cheap money 
should favor high taxes in aid of his own business, 
but common fairness to an overburdened people, 
whose friend Harvey and his kind pretend to be, 
demands that the truth should be told, and the truth 
is that the Loup bill is in the interest of economy, 
and for the prevention of the misuse of the mails, 
while the opposition to the bill grows out of a nat- 
ural desire to increase the profits of private enter- 
prise at the expense of the tax-payer. 


‘A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 

It was edifying to notice in a recent issue of the 
Sun an editorial proclaiming in categorical des- 
peration the calamities that have been brought 
down upon the American people by the’ mug- 
wumps. Novel and pestilent ideas, intense and al- 
most fatal political disorders, damage to ness, 
impairment of the national reputation and serious 
injury to our standing among nations, are a few 
of the deplorable results which the Sun attributes 
to mugwump wickedness. Its bill of mugwump 
naughitinesses reads like the arraignment of King 
GEORGE in the Declaration of Independence. They 
have taught, it cries, that a candidate is a platform, 
that a platform may be repudiated and the repudi- 
ators still be righteous, and it goes on ‘with’ nine 
other specified atrocities, all of them purely imagi- 


nary, though set forth in burning words out of a 
heart bowed down with sorrowful memories. Cleve- 


lar lism; it avers; has cost the country many, many 
mi 8 in money, and has come near costing the 
countiy its democratic institutions. ‘Its final dis- 
seen? will be a priceless blessing. og 





forth a mouse, but was ever there legend 
or rumor before of a laboring mouse that brought 
forth a mountain! All this’ tale of disastrous 
«achievement réckoned up by the Sun and a 


< to the mugwumpst Impossible! The insigni 


contemptible mugwumps; that political eeiverd 
squad that dreamed it was an army; that group of 
tyros and wiseacres at whose puling whims real 
politicians barely deigned to smile; those theorists 
and professors who came from nowhere and were 
‘bound: for nowhere, with their ridiculous fad of 
Chinese Civil Service Reform, that nobody need 
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pay attention to! Can it be now of these 
mugwumps that the Sun sets forth the tarbulence 

Lo, brethren, the stone which the builders reject- 
ed! What a formidable bowlder it must have grown 
to be to excite concern so profound! 


NEWS FROM CUBA. 
In another of this issue of the WEEKLY there 
is porters nt, i article on the situation in 
Cuba. It is written by Mr. C. E. Axers, the cor- 


respondent of the London Times in Havana, and — 


is the second article on the subject which has ap- 
peared in the WEEKLY from his pen. Mr. AKERS 
is the most intelligent observer in Cuba of the 
war and of the men who are carrying it on. 
He finds the situation of the Spaniards desperate, 
WEYLER incompetent and bratal, and the ihsur- 
gents quick to take advantage of every opportunity 
to push their cause. Macno’s death has not turn- 
ed out to be the serious blow that the Spaniards 
expected, and the insurgents are in no wise dis- 
heartened. On the contrary, they are still confi- 
deut of ultimate victory, and Mr. Axers believes 
that in eighteen months Spain will be obliged to 
abandon Cuba voluntarily. In the mean time, he 
says, the insurgents will not consent to accept 
any reform looking to a continuance of Spanish 
rule. They insist on independence, and will con- 
tinue the war, which involves the laying waste 
of this fertile island and its elimination for some 
years to come from the wealth-producers of the 
world. 

Mr. AKERS’s contention that Cuba has a govern- 
ment which might be recognized by the United 
States is supported by some facts which have not 
thus far attracted attention. One is that prefec- 
tures have been established through the island, 
the prefects of which collect taxes under the au- 
thority of the CisNEROs government. While this 
is interesting, it is not convineing. There is no 
government in Cuba, except that of Spain, which 
is yet entitled to recognition, for the simple reason 
that there is no government which foreign powers 
ean hold responsible for wrongs done to the lives 
and property of their citizens who may happen to 
be in Cuba. It is not the tax-gatherer that consti- 
tutes a recognizable government, but the responsi- 
ble head, with a real capital, a jurisdiction which 
the people of the country voluntarily obey, and with 
revenues obtained through the operation of law. — 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


Apart from the congratulations on the success 
of the Dongola expedition and the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty, the Queen's Speech was inter- 
esting for its references to two minor but very 
thorny subjects. The first of these is Irish taxa- 
tion; and the second, the education bill, which, 
owing in part to the needlessly contentious form in, 
which it was drafted, and in part. to Mr. BaLFour’s 
inefficient and vacillating handling of it,was badly 
wrecked in the last session. The report of the Royal 
Commission on the financial relations of England 
and Ireland has furnished the Irish with a griev- 
ance which it will be impossible even for a Con- 
servative government with a majority of 150 to 
ignore. 

The commissioners, who were appointed by Mr. 
GLADSTONE in 1893 in answer to the objections 
raised against the financial clauses of his second 
home-rule bill, have laid down, amongst others, two 
most important propositions—firstly, that the two 
countries must be considered as separate entities— 
a principle, by-the-way, that was established by the 
Act of Union and disregarded by Mr. GLapstoneg, 
the main feature of whose Budget of 1853 was a 
scheme for ‘equal and indiscriminate. taxation”; 
secondly, that Ireland now pays one-eleventh in- 
stead of one-twentieth of the actual tax revenue of 
the three kingdoms. In other words, the commis- 
sioners have discovered that Ireland has been over- 
taxed, in comparison with Great Britain, by the sum 
of £2,750,000 a year; or, as Mr. SExTON prefers to 


put it, England owes Ireland for arrears consider-. 


ably over £100,000,000. The report has naturally. 
been received with enthusiasm by every party and 
every class from one end of Ireland to the other. 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, Unionist and 
Home-Ruler, the peer and the laborer, the manu- 
facturer of Ulster and the agriculturist of Kerry— 
men whom it would have been impossible to bring 
together for any political purpose during the last 
fifteen years—are now joining hands resolutely in 
a determination to have this: new grievance re- 
dressed. The Irish landlords, whose rentals were 
largely reduced by the Irish Laid Act of last ses- 


. sion, are furthering the agitation in the hope of 


being avenged on the government; and it seems 


this. 
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inevitable that Lord SaLisBury, either by reducing 
the extravagant cost of Dublin Castle or by in- 
creasing the annual grant to Ireland, will have to 
yield to their demands. So far as the education 
question is concerned, a bill will shortly be intro- 
duiced voting a large sum to the support of volun- 
tary schools. Any attempt to help them from the 
rates would be as certain of failure this year as it 
was in 1896. Among the minor difficulties that 
surround the government, the inquiry into the his- 
tory of the South African Company and the events 
that led up to the Jameson raid will not be the 
least. 





THE ARBITRATION TREATY IN 
DANGER. 


In 1890 the Senate of the United States and the 
House of Representatives adopted the following 
concurrent resolution: ‘‘That the President be 
and is hereby requested to invite from time to time, 
as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any 
government with which the United States has or 
may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences or disputes arising between’ the two 
governments which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
matic agency may be referred to arbitration, and 
be peaceably adjusted by such means.” In July, 
1893, the British House of Commons declared, af- 
ter reciting the above resolve of our Congress, 
**that this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that her Majes- 
ty’s government will lend their ready co-operation 
to the government of the United States, upon the 
basis Of the foregoing resolution.” Thus the Con- 
gress of the United States initiated the movement in 
favor of arbitration, diplomatic agencies failing, as 
a settled policy for the adjustment of any interna- 
tional dispute, and the British House of Commons 


heartily responded. Accordingly the President of , 


the United States and the British government 
took the matter in hand, and after long negotia- 
tion they succeeded in framing the arbitration 
treaty which now requires only the consent of 
the Senate of the United States to go into effect. 
The organs of public opinion, not only in the 
United States and in England, but throughout the 
civilized world, with an almost unanimous voice 
congratulate.the two countries concerned and all 
mankind upon this auspicious achievement, as an 
event marking a grand onward stride in the prog- 
ress of civilization. And now reports are coming 
from Washington that the Senate of the United 
States hesitates to approve this treaty, and that 
there is grave danger of its total defeat. This is 
startling news. — 

Those who attempt to defeat or even to delay the 
ratification of a treaty of such transcendent sig- 
nificance assume a responsibility so momentous 
that they must be supposed to have the most con- 
vincing and insuperable reasons for their course. 
So far such reasons have been expressed only in 
conversations more or less private which have 
been made public; but although in a still indefi- 
nite shape, they may be taken as foreshadowing 
what is to come. The objections to the treaty, in 
whatever way they turn up, are of high interest to 
the world. What are they? 

“The treaty goes too far,” says one critic. ‘‘It 
interferes with the Monrox doctrine.” No one 
who has ever read the treaty will seriously pretend 
The Monroe doctrine, even in its broadest 
modern acceptation, concerns only the policy of 


this republic with regard to the relations between 


any part of America and any foreign power. Is 
there anything in the arbitration treaty to prevent 
this republic from making, if it choose to do so, an 
alliance with any independent American state to 
protect it against foreign encroachment, or even, if 
it deem extreme measures indispensable, from go- 
ing to war for such a purpose? Let the objectors 
answer. While under this treaty the adjustment 
of pecuniary claims may become subject to the 
verdict of an umpiié to be agreed upon by the two 
parties, or, if they fail to agree, to be designated by 
the King of Sweden, controversies touching terri- 
torial claims shall go before a tribunal composed 
of three American jurists to be named by the Presi- 
dent, and three English jurists to be named by the 
Queen, whose award by a majority of not leés than 
five to one shall be final. A two-thirds majority 
of the American judges would therefore be _ re- 
quired for a decision against the United States. 
An award of a less majority shall be final only if 
neither party protest against it within three months. 
If such a protest be made, the award shall be in- 
valid. But in this case there shall be no recourse 
to hostile measures until the mediation of one or 
more friendly powers has been invited by one or 
both of the high contracting parties. But as such 
mediation does not involve any decision, and as 
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the action of either party is as free after the media- 
tion as it was before, what is there in this article— 
the only one which may possibly affect questions 
touched by the Mowrog doctrine—to give umbrage 
to the extremest and most nervous champion of 
the Mowrog doctrine? What else is it than a rule 
that, however exciting the dispute, we shall take 
time to consider before we strike-—hoping that, if 
we do take time to consider, both parties may find 
it wisest not to strike at all? If there is any fault 
to be found with this provision, it may be not be- 
cause it restrains too much, but because it restrains 
too little. _ 

“The treaty does not go far enough,” says an- 
other critic. ‘‘ Its provisions are insufficient to se- 
cure the adjustment of the most serious disputes.” 
Granted, for argument’s sake. But are there not 
many differences not belonging to the most serious 
kind, and these the most frequently occurring, for 
the peaceable settlement of which the treaty does 
provide sufficiently? And as-to disputes of the 
most serious kind, will not the treaty, as it stands, 
at least secure their calm and judicial considera- 
tion and discussion before hostile measures are re- 
sorted to? Will it not in all cass serve to substi- 
tute the sober second thought for the hot unreason- 
ing impulse of the moment? Will it not disarm 
the reckless demagogue who may seek to inflame 


-the popular mind for the purpose of hurling the 


country headlong into wart Will it not make war 
virtually impossible unless one party or the other, 
after elaborate deliberation, in cold blood, resolves 
to have war—that is to say, until all imaginable re- 
sources of conciliation and peaceable adjustment 
are exhausted? Will it not thus present to the 
popular mind war as so remote a possibility that 
those ‘‘ war scares” which are apt to be so disturb- 
ing and disastrous will be effectually prevented? 
Will it not, therefore, all its assumed imperfec- 
tions notwithstanding, be a strong bulwark of 
peace and a great blessing to both nations and to 
the world at large? Besides, should the provisions 
of this treaty really prove insufficient in practice, 
it would not be difficult, so long as the spirit of 
conciliation prevails, to procure the necessary 
amendments. - 

‘**But the treaty will benefit England,” says a 
third critic. So it will. But will it not, by saving 
it from war and rumors of war, also benefit this 
republic? And would it not be foolish to reject 
the treaty, and with it the benefit to the United 
— because it promises to benefit both parties 
alike? 

It is also reported that there are Senators who 
intend to reject the treaty because they hate Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND and the Secretary of State, Mr. 
OLNEY, and do not wish them to enjoy the honor of 
coupling their names with one of the great achieve- 
ments of the age. This is incredible; for even 
the intensest hatred could hardly blind them to the 
fact that by defeating the treaty to satisfy a per- 
sonal iy they would, instead of stripping the 
signers of this treaty of their laurels, only expose 
to the fullest public appreciation the giaring con- 
trast between their own smailness and the stature 
of statesmen who are exalting the-glory of their 
country by ministering to the progress of civili- 
— and to the peace and well-being of man- 

ind. 

It is also reported that there are Republican 
Senators who seek to delay the ratification of the 
treaty merely in order that after the inauguration 
of the new President their party may have the 
credit of it. This is hardly less incredible; for 
they cannot but know that this credit is already 
awarded by public opinion, that only those who 
further the consummation of the great work will 
have a share in that credit, but that those who 
seek to steal it by delaying that consummation 
will only discredit themselves by their foolish at- 
tempt. If there really were such a scheme on 
foot, Mr. MoKintey would win high honor for 
himself by promptly using his authority to stop it. 

The Senate should not forget that the enlight- 
ened opinion of mankind has already pronounced 
its judgment upon the treaty, and that this judg- 
ment will hardly be changed by any opposition 
which does not appear to be ivspired by the highest 
public spirit and is not supported by the most con- 
clusive arguments. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the eyes of the whole world are on the Senate 
of the United States at this moment. With the 
treaty, the Senate is also on trial. Certainly, Sen- 
ators should not stifle their honest convictions. 
But unless the Senate can irrefutably prove that, 
contrary to the universal belief, this treaty will 
make for wrong instead of justice, for international 
discord and broil instead of peace, it would, by re- 
jecting or even unnecessarily delaying the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, present to: the world a pitiable 
display of American statesmanship and American 
civilization. Car. Sonurz. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
Lonvon, January 18, 1897. 

Ir is now fifty years since Germany fought ber battle 
for constitutional rights. Germans to-day have a beauti- 
ful constitution, ns to them nearly all the priv- 
ileges which any citizen could reasonably demand; and 
for these privileges Germans must thank the men of '48, 
who were driven to jail and to exile for daring-to advo- 
cate political principles at variance with those of the 
~crown. 

The governing classes of Germany are forgetting the 
lessons of fifty years ago, when the late Emperor William, 
then Prince nt, had to hide himself in London lest 
the citizens of Berlin should handle him roughly. 

There are few living now who took part in those events, 
though we recall gratefully the names of two great exiled 
Germans, Karl Blind of London, Carl Schurz of New 
York. 

Friends of Germany note with sorrow that, in spite of 
what was done in ’48, nearly every legislative or adminis- 
trative act of the last few years appears to have been in- 
spired by men hostile to popular liberty. The landlord 
interest of Prussia is the interest of the reactionary or 
Tory class of the people, who have for many generations 
been regarded as the most loyal defenders of royal prerog- 
ative, and consequently the ones. upon whom the govern- 
ment spent most money in the way of salary. These peo- 

ple have come to regard themselves as peculiarly entitled 
to live at government expense—that is to say, at the ex- 
pense of the industrial and mercantile clusses. 


Such of us as follow the German papers, and note the 
prevailing insolence of their manner towards things Amer- 
ican, must bear in mind that these newspapers are largely 
dependent upon government protection, and must abuse 
those whom the government dislikes. Just now the Ger- 
man aristocracy finds that it is a good time to make war 
upon American commerce; for the American export of 
breadstuffs, and above all of meat, makes sharp competi-. 
tion for the aristocratic landlords, whose rents are thereby 
seriously affected.. To-day, therefore, we. find that Ger- 
man papers allude to our people as ‘‘ impudent Yankees,” 
and other expressions calculated to inflame popular hatred 
pees ultimately capture a popular vote hostile to American 
trade. 


The Prussian “Junker” or landlord is the Bryanite of 
Germany. He is usually in debt, and when he cannot 
find money for his needs he begs the government to pass 


some law which shall favor him at the expense of all his - 


fellows: He is willing to see all the industrial forces of 
Germany crippled if he can but make something out of 
it for himself; and now that this party has become so 
strong at the court of Berlin, respectable Liberals in the 
German Parliament are beginning to raise ominous ques- 
tions, such as, for instance: ‘‘ How long is it safe for us 
to submit to the domination of these men? How long can 
we tolerate a government which nullifies the spirit of 
the constitution and builds up a privileged class, living 
at the expense of those who pay the taxes and fight ia 
the ranks ?” 


Admiral Tryon, whose name recalls the loss of the great 
British ironclad Victoria nearly four years ago, off the 
Syrian coast, was one of the largest and tallest men I have 
ever seen, and enjoyed the complete confidence of those 
who served under him. His biography, written by a fel- 
low-admiral, is soon to appear, but I wonder whether it 
will prove an interesting monument, considering the fact 
that he is known to the average Englisliman only because 
he committed the monstrous blunder of turning ironclads 
in a space too small for them. His biographer has a hard 
task before him, for Tryon’s official career lacked the in- 
cident calculated to stir the reader’s mind. I remember 
the late admiral telling me that he was connected with 
the Tryon whom all American boys have to learn about 
as the last English Governor of New York. On Admiral 
Tryon’s last visit to America he made an effort to look up 
some namesakes of his, but was sadly disappointed by the 
result. His name is a familiar one to New-Yorkers, for 
we still have our Tryon Row near the City Hall. 


What is there to prevent a recurrence of such a blunder 
as sent the Victoria and its clever admiral to the bottom 
of the Mediterranean? Very little, I regret to say, either 
in the American or the English service. .Some years be- 
fore this calamity I was Tryon’s guest on board his flag- 
ship, and there learned to appreciate the qualities which 
made him popular amongst bis professional brethren. But 
in those interesting weeks I saw a state of things danger- 
ous to any service. Admiral Tryon loved the pleasures 
of the table inordinately, but had not at the same time the 
habit of taking proper fen ny exercise. He was rarely 
seen on deck, and then but for a few minutes before din- 
ner. He never dined with the officers of the ward-room, 
but lived in solitary majesty, as though discipline might 
suffer if his lieutenauts saw too much of him. Examples 
are frequent of great minds tottering under the effect of 
much food and stimulating drink pent up in a body which 
refuses to assimilate this material by physical exertion. 
The larger the body the longer can it bear the strain; but 
the day must come when something will snap, and this 
happens usually in the neighborhood of the brain with 
men so keenly intellectual as Tryon. 


There is no good reason why the commander of a man- 
o’-war should not meet his brother officers on terms of 
social equality at least once a day in the ward-room. Did 
General-Grant or Sherman or McClellan lose importance 
because they were in constant intercourse with their sub- 
ordinates? Certainly their authority would have been im- 
paired if they had been shallow men boosted into their 
positions by favoritism, and such men might be expected 
to oppose anything which forced them into unfavorable 
comparison with their juniors; but men at sea, we are 
often told, must act differently. Yet can we suppose that 
a Farragut or a Nelson could have lowered himself in the 
fe of his ship because his fellow-officers saw much of 

m 

The disease which was growing upon Tryon was largely 
encou by the isolation in which naval tradition per- 
mitted him to live on board ship. Had he been in daily 
contact with the thirty-odd officers of his ship, the navy 
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department would have learned by private correspondence 
that something was wrong, there would not have 
been a Tryon on board the Véetoria. Or rather, might 
we not jusily say that this gifted man would have resisted 
his lower appetites effectually had he been daily exposed 
to the critical observation of his fellows? Our navy bas 
inherited the tradition current in that of England, and for 
that reason I sincerely hope that the lesson taught by 
Tryon's disaster shall not have been wasted upon us. 
Pouttney BieELow. 





TxResA CaRRENO has much the same position in piano-. 
forte areas test Sarah Bernhardt holds toward: the the- 
atre, mheur among painters, or, until recently, 
Adelina Patti toward the array of t singers. Madame 
Carrefio is the best-known artist of her sex in her profes- 
sion, no matter how distinguished the other women may 
be. In nine cases out of ten, if one asks the question, 
‘*Who is the most notable actress in the world?” the an- 
swer will be, ‘‘ Sarah Bernhardt.” As to Madame Bon- 
heur and Madame Patti, there would probably be the same 

rompt selection, though the supremacy of song just now 

as shifted, in fact, has not its absolute prima donna. In 
like manner, if one asks, ‘‘ Who is the greatest woman 
pianist?” on the reply, “‘ Well, Teresa Carrefio,” one can 
wager handsomely. Such special artists, by their indis- 
putable and inborn gifts, H! the degree of their absolute 
and high mao enema: y the happy chances of pub- 
lic recognition, by their skilful sailing toward real dis- 
tinction and in it, presently reach a fame that goes quite 
beyond even the national. Such fame means that New 
Zealand knows that = are remarkable as well as Paris or 
Berlin or New York knows it. It means that at Mel- 
bourne or Moscow or Lima the audience expects your 
coming eagerly, even intelligently, as soon as the manager 
puts up your bills in ewn. Your public is the world, not 





TERESA CARRENO. 


your city or country or continent, and the world distin- 
guishes you in your world. Some people, quite a good 
many, think that such a fame is worth living for. 

It is several years since Madame Carrefio was before 
American audiences. She returns in full success—more 
enthusiastically recognized, graced with greater honors, 
including even more sparkling court orders; and, better 
yet as superb and individualized a woman-pianist as ever. 

he was from the first an almost unique combination of 
temperament and of masterful technique. Such is she 
still, and will be indefinitely. How does she play the piano- 
forte? She plays the piano-forte as do only a few of the 
very greatest and most virile male pianists. Her splendid 
muscles give force, breadth, power, and a volume of tone 
—never mere rackety pounding. Even her stately and 
royal physique suggests more the man than the woman of 
the clavier, and one of her sobriquets is “the Valkyr of 
the piano-forte.” Madame Carrefio is not a sentimentalist. 
But she is an artist of fine insight into the sentiment in 
music; and she seldom is deficient in it. Especially in the 
more romantic modernists, in Liszt and Rubinstein, is she 
heard at her best. Her mastery of the technical in piano- 
forte music, where technicalities riot, is almost that of Rosen- 
thal. The endurance of her taper fingers and wrists is like 
the strength of some of the wersietia who wove coats of 
wire for Wotan’s folk. She should have been professoress 
of the piano-forte in the college of Tennyson’s Princess 
Ida. In contrast toall her heroical expressiveness, Madame 
Carrefio can run a pianissimo scale like the ripple over a 
summer lake; and she can play the woman in the tender- 
ness of her interpretation of Schumann. 

Madame Carrefio’s schooling has nothing to do directly 
with certain much-quoted instructors. She is a Venez- 
uelan by birth. She early was a pet pupil of Gottschalk, 
studied later with Matthias (a contemporary of Chopin), 
and recently, and to obvious advantage, took lessons of 
her husband—for a time—Eugen d’Albert. She is now 
in the prime of her professional life and powers. Per- 
haps her nearest — in type of player, especially 
temperamentally studied, is our own gifted Madame Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler; but the latter has achieved a similar 
general effect with a frailer physical capital. In fact, 
there are no competitors, however admirable and eminent, 
that lessen Madame Currefio’s golden gift—individuality. 
Since Madame Clara Schumann’s death, the brilliant 
Venezuelan may be said. in spite of Essipoff, Helen Hope- 
kirk, Adele nus der Ohe, Szumofska, and a dozen others 
of her sex, to be at the head of a kind of Amazon march 
of the women-pianists of the world. 





Wedding of Figaro, and our 
any concert occurrence 


be 
it is pleasant to record the fact that Madame Lilli Leh- 
mann’s return to the concert ee ree ae 


that of Wagnerian opera as to Philadelpliia (a matter in 
prospect at last writing in this department), te been mate 
with a noble and complete stccess, 


It appears to be an unkindly winter as to the affairs of ‘is 
planets. 


two or three of the greater artistic For there is 
Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, even now not more than convalescent 
at whatever be his present Western recruiting-place, with 
a date-book shattered all to pieces behind him and a ruined 
United States tour for 1896-7, and many lamenting agenis 
all at his back together. Of course pia are mortal, 
however far may go the public, especially the female pub- 
lic, toward ‘convincing them that they are 


the blessed gods. They must breathe the same air with. 


us commoner creatures. They ought to avoid draughts 
and to wear good warm flannels while in America. ey 
have blood, vot ichor, in their passionate veins. But 
somehow we do not expect pianists to go and catch cold 


and make an iron-clad contract with pneumonia for the | 


best part of a season. A cold of any kind does not strike 
one as a really fair and appropriate and thoughtful diffi- 
culty by: which a piano-forte player should allow himself 
to be bowled over, almost to his own final pianissimo. 
A pianist does not really need to carry a cold as part of his 
profession. He does not sing. He should select rheu- 
matism of the forearm, nervous prostration of the right 
hand, neurosis of the index finger, or some local trouble 
logically and wholly in keeping. It appears as ridicu- 
lously irrelevant for Mr. Rosenthal to be laid up with a 
cold as it was for Madame Eames to bruise her fair hand 
in a door a couple of seasons ago. Great artists should 
be strictly professional, even in mishaps. Hardly is it 
kind, however, to Mr. Rosenthal to speak lightly, even in 
ing, of that sudden and alarming misfortune in which 
ne has had the concern and the sympathy of all the coun- 
i music-lovers. mays d he is out of danger after his 
relapse. But it is now unlikely that he can undertake the 
fulfilment of even bis latest spring engagements; and his 
freedom to revisit us next autumn is only a possibility, 
difficult of arrangement. Re sf 
: Melba, however, the latest of music's 
suffering invalids (the lat 


to press~—there may be others in undeclared peril), & 
case is obviously different, Not that the difference lies 
merely in Madame Melbua’s having an influenza while Mr. 
Rosenthal has been laid low with pneumonia. Of two 
evils the = singer wisely has chosen the lesser, to be 
sure. It is the natural and deticate panty of Madame 
Melba’s choice that commends itself. Asa prima donna 
she has a-right at any time to just as a cold as is 
made, and a right to Keep it as long as may be unavoid- 
able. Pulmonary or bronchial upsets are to colorature 
sopranes as fitting and ordinary an adjunct as hair-pins. 
Our regret is sincere and vivid at the condition of Ma- 
dame Melba’s throat and nerves, and at a status which at 
this writing cancels her contract with the opera - house 
and abruptly sends her back to France to recover. The 
most beautiful voice for Lucia, and Marguerite de Na- 
varre, and Gilda, and ‘‘Se Suran Rose,” is not a thing to 
be unsympathetically dismissed on furlough. Madame 
Melba, too, has lately shown a dramatic quality that has 
interested us-all in her, and as to sme episodes has strick- 
en us into admiration. She is a singer whose popularity 
and value are distinct and merited. It is regiettubly the 






fact that Madame Melba’s cold seems a direct result of . 


injudiciously Sleeping on a rocky W rian height— 
known locally as a ‘‘selige Oede "—u @ scanty tree, 
certainly an insufficient shelter; and of a chill almost 
immediately after being awakened to the error of her 
action. ; 

Our climate does not allow such experiments. She has 
never sung really successfully since that unique and omi- 
nous Siegfried performance, when, more or less at the 
diplomatic and amiable instigation of Mr. Jean de Reszké, 
she assumed the shield and style and constitution of Briinn- 
hilde. Lately the sudden announcements that her indispo- 
sitions would call for the appearance of Madame Clemen- 
tine de Yere-Sapio in one or another of her réles have 
been so frqeuent that one might fancy Madame de Vere- 
Sapio to be a sort of avatar of Madame Melba. But, in 
any case, the public is the loser by Madame Melbn’s sud- 
den flight from us, and in full sense of her ex ions 
of mortification the least one can do is to imitate the 
poet of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer”—to reflect back her 
blushes and give Madame Melba sigh for sigh. 


The terms ‘‘an Irish opera,” ‘‘an Italian opera,” 
‘‘a French opera,” ‘‘a German opera,” above all ‘‘an 
English opera,” and so on, have become _—— —or 
provokingly—«mbiguous with us. In the Uni tes 
the announcement of “ English opera ” causes the initiated 
to scoff, as meaning either The Bohemian Girl or sundry 
worn and stock operns by Continental composers. 

In the case of Shamus O'Brien, it has already been 
pointed out here that not only is the work one of musical 
pretensions justified, but that the natural origin and flavor 
are so genuine as to merit the actual label of nationality. 
**Shamus ” is as Irish as Cork. The subject is a typical 
episode in Irish patriotism, the libretto is by an Irish writer. 
Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, widely recognized as a British com- 
poser, is an Irishman, and one with strong sympathy for 
whatever is characteristic of his real fatherland: his mu- 
sic has libera) national touches, and the very singers on 
the stage are in large proportion Ireland's children. — 

E. InzNazvus STEVENSON. 
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for him all over 
by the | ogee 
The interest in him and his explorations 
shi oo which is likely to be brought to London 
and ex: ted. : 






The rumor that the of Hobart College is to 
be offered to Commi Roosevelt has not as re- 
oie ote tg seamen perchihene [ : 
an an ts ve 
been clergymen. ur. Roosevelt is not po | a 
layman, but a self-confessed Du by descent, a: 
more likely to have esta relations with 


Episcopal Uhurch. Undoubtedly he would make a vigor- 
ous college algae but it may be doubted whether the 
administration of the affairs of a small college in a quiet 
town would afford his fiery spirit sufficient fuel. 


The lan of the clauses of Alfred Nobel's will, 
which gateblish the five great prizes of which mention 
has before been made in this department of the WEEKLY, 


has been published in the Paris Figaro, and reuds: 


The income shall be divided into five equal parts, which will be 
awarded yearly: 

The first to the person who shall have made the most important dis- 
covery or invention in the domain of physica. . 

The second to the person who shall have made the most important 
discovery or improvement in the domain of chemistry. 

The third to the person who shall have made the most important 
discovery in the domain of physiology or of medicine, ~ 

The fourth to the person who shall have produced the greatest work 
in the ideal sense in the domain of letters. ; 

The fifth to the person who shall have exerted the greatest or the 
best action for the fraternity of peoples,.for the suppression or dim- 


inution of permanent armies, and for the formation or spreading of 


Peace Congresses. 


The wording of the last two clauses is icularly in- 
teresting. A great novel like War and , OF & great 
poem like no poem that has been , promant SF any poet 
now living, might take the fou pete, and the pro- 
vision for the fifth is so worded that Mr. Bayard, Mr. Ol- 
ney, Mr.Cleveland, Lord Salisbury, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
and the members of the United States Senate may be in- 
vited to divide it. The literary prize is to be awarded by 
the Swedish Academy, and that for the promotion of 
ager by a committee of five members of the Norwegian 

torthing. ‘‘It is my express will,” says the testator, 
“*that no consideration of nationality shall be taken into 
account in awarding these prizes.” 

The value of each of these annual prizes may easily ex- 
ceed $60,000. If they are wisely awarded, their annual 
distribution will be an event of international importance. 


To award them, however, promises to be a hard job, for 
‘it is an exceptional year that sees five achievements 
| worthy of such distinguished recoguition. 


An interesting communication received by this de t. 


ment of the WEEKLY is dated and arked ‘* - 
bridge, Mass.,” and has reference to the recent return of 
the Louisburg cross, which was stolen about a yeat and 
a half ago from the porch of the Harvard Library, . Re- 
ferring to a statement of the circumstances of the return 
of the cross, given in a recent paragraph in the WEEKLY, 
the communicator says, in neatly printed capitals: 


YOU STATED THAT THE.CROSS WAS FOUND HANGING TO THE 
DOOR-KNOB OF THE LIBRARY. PERMIT ME TO CORRECT YOUR 
SLIGHT ERROR. THE CROSS WAS TIED TO THE STUB FROM 
WHICH IT WAS TAKEN. OF COURSE THE LIBRARY AUTHORITIES 
UNDOUBTEDLY INFORMED YOU THAT iT WAS HANGING TO THE 
KNOB, A STATEMENT WHICH WAS ENTIRELY FALSE. TO BE EX- 
ACT IN DETAILS. IT WAS BOUND TO THE STUB WITH A PORPOISE- 
HIDE SHOELACE, AND HAD A NOTE ADDRESSED TO JUSTIN WIND- 
SOR GLUED TO THE CENTRE OF IT. YOU WOULD CONFER A 
GREAT FAVOR ON US iF YOU WOULD BURN THIS LETTER. 

A. P. A. OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Any reader who relies on the historical accuracy of the 
information thus imparted will please do so at his own 
risk. The su: that the WEexKLy received from the 
library au ties any information about the return of 
the cross is, of course, unfounded. 


quarters in Indian Wharf, and is ncutely interested in all 
that concerns the exploits of Yankees at sen, was lately at 
pains to procure a photograph of one of these paintings 
for the ment. of its rooms. The picture of ‘‘ The 
Chase of the President,” given in this week’s issue, differs 
from most of its predecessors in showing a frigate under 
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Sights is 20 be given af Fishel, Adler, &:Gebwante'’s (Bitth 
Avenue and T fifth Street), January 23, 
It includes the originals of many pic the read- 
ers of the WEEKLY have seen, ce By Baackgy buvlpgge ye : 
illustrations of Mr. Js Barnes’s i Actions of the © 
War of 1812, lately issued by the Harpers. — 
Hawaii and seem to have proved the death. 


waijand her problems 36 
of Albert 8. W ho was seut there inister. : 
in the thick pry Ayeodtr! ‘hat followed. the pot ae 
of eve asaya ot hag went out when the question 


of was excitiug intense interest in 

this country. Mr. Blount was sent before him to investi. 

gate and report to the President, and, as a result of his re- 
, Mr. was use the influence of 


declare a general ae “The ground of this intention + 


ly employed to : her overthrow. . The 
all her enemies, and Mr. 
to carry out bis instructions; but 
for a time bis position must have been one of extreme 
anxiety, and explains why, though he went out a strong 
man, he is said to have come home on leave two years 
later aged in and in impaired health. His 
conduct in Ha’ was most judicious. He came in time 
into very agreeable relations with President Dole and his 
government, and when he died, on January 8, his death 
was heartily lamented. 

Mr. Willis was born in 1648, in marssage Eckl in 
that State, and represented the Louisville d in Con- 
gress for five terms, beginning in 1877. He lost his seat in 
consequence of a difference with Senator Blackburn as to 


& 
the propriety of turning out of office a Mrs. Thompson, a’ bi 


widow, who had been a) nted es Sree 
ville by President Gare Me lis and Senator Beck 
fa her retention... Senator Blackburn supported an- 
other ap The matter became a loca! issue, and, in 
thee for Congressman, Mr. Willis was beaten at the 

lis. It is rather an interesting coincidence that Mr. 

illis should have lost bis seat in Con through golici- 
tude in behalf of a widow in office, his health (appar- 
ently) through anxiety over the case of one who had been 
turned out. He must have been a shining example of 
Kentucky gallantry. 


Persons who have treasure which they are disposed to 
lay up somewhat more securely than by risking it in the 
clutches of bank officials are invited to consider the fol- 
lowing 5 canbe Be for advantageous investment. 

The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society of New 
York publishes its twenty-second annual report, telling of 
its work during the past year. It sends books, newspa- 
pers, and other reading-matter to institutions and individ-. 
uals all over the country. It distributes the rs left 
in the red boxes that one sees at various poists in the 
streets of New York. It helps to keep thousands of peo- 


; ple with hangry minds from mental.starvation. Money 
or 


its use should go to its treasurer, Mrs. Fordham Mor- 
ris, 45 East Thirtleth Street. Gifts of reading - matter 
should be sent to: the society's office, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street. 


financial basis. Judge 


. ae Andrewa, — rook a Sy 
is of the organization, essor G. 
F’Eomton secretary. Inacity of the wealth and in- 
telles ee Syracuse so excellent an en in 
hands so fit can hardly fail to do well. Syracuse has set 
an le in this mutter to ter, which has 2a yet 
‘no: public art museum, in the Powers Gallery it 
has long bad a notable of pictures, which is open 
to the public on payment of a small fee. 


* S 
long series of litigations over the Fayerweatber 
ei eons t to have been ended by the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of this State, ha down on Jan- 
uary 19, the of which is to divide three million dol- 
equally between these coll 7 A 
noe th, Williams, Yale, Columbia, 
Lincoln, Maryville, Marietia, Adelbert, Wabash, Park, the 
‘Wesleyan Uni 7 Universities of Rochester, Cor- 
ampton, and the Union Theological 
Seminary. ‘The gentlemen of the bar have had a long 
term at the Fayerweather estate. Grudging them nothing 
of fun or prodt, the public will still be pleased to see the 
colleges come into their money. 


Annapolis is grumpy and the Eastern Shore a deal 
flustered because Governor Lowndes of Mary has 
opened an office at Baltimore for the transection of execu- 
“tive business, and instead of living at /Annapolis, the 
State capital, merely visits that ancient towh “time to 
time to see people who prefer to meet him » Haif 
the population of the State live in Baltimore, so it is a 
matter of public convenience te. have the Governor within 
easy reach there, but Annapolis-and many of the more 
conservative Marylanders see in the innovation a deep- 
laid plot to move the State capital. Hence much grum- 
ling and wagging of heade at the lawlessness of Repub- 
lican executives. 


Oscar, the King of Sweden, who has obliged us 
all by consenting to help us in the settlement of our difi- 
culties, actual and potential, with Great Britain, celebrates 
next September the twenty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the throne, and the Swedes in America are bestir- 
ring themselves to send him a present. They propose to 
raise some money, spend half for a piece of plate, and 
send the rest to be spent for charity. That would please 
the King best, they think, for he is very benevolent, and 
when his subjects proposed, not Jong ago, to give him « 
yacht, be asked them to build a sanitarium instead; and 
that though he is sailov-bred, and bad no very good yachts, 
and really needed one. 


The city of Gloucester in Massachusetts wants to buy 
and to keep asa public park the ~— variously known 
as ‘* Stage Fort,” “Stage Head,” and “ rmen’s Field,” 
which juts out into the harbor between the Cut Bridge 
and Fresh-Water Cove. It was the.site of the fishing- 
station of the Dorchester Company, and the home of 
two hundred planters who staried there the first settle- 
ment on Massachusetts Bay. The remains of a Revolu- 
tionary fort are on it,and Gloucester people think they 
should preserve it as a spot of historical interest. They 
fear that some purchaser will gobble it up before they 
feel rich encagh 1o purchase it, and if some one would 


The nie Denny ay eg eotienan tee her's give it to them they would be pleased and apprecia- 
afford lawyers’ fees. 


of New York who cannot 
isted twenty years, has cared for 80,000 cases, and secured 
over $500,000 to its needy clients. Commissioner Roose- 
velt warmly commends its work.- ‘‘ No work,” he says, 
‘‘can be more useful.” The society bas on its roll the 
names of 150 active members who pay $20 a year, and of 
79 associate members who pay $10.8 year. It wants many 
more. Its offices are at 283 Broadway. Names and money 
may be sent to Arthur VY. Briesen, Esq., president, 229 
Broad way. 

Other oring opportunities include the chance to con- 
tribute to-the Tom Hughes Memorial Fund, by sending a 
subscription to Messrs. Prescott, Drinsdale, & Co., 5-Corn- 
hill, London, E. C.; the chance to help put a memorial of 
Sir Walter Scott in Westminster Abbey, by sending a sub- 
scription to Fiske Warren, Esq., 220 Devonshire Street, 
Boston; the chance to help make up the last $10,000 of the 

000 led to repair the tomb and chapel of John 

— in London, by communicating with the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Brown, pastor of the chapel, now in this country; 
and the chance to send one dollar or more to J. P. Law- 
rence, Keysville, Virginia; to help erect at Smithville, 
Charlotte County, Virginia, a church in memory of Pat- 
rick Henry. 


It has ex- 


Harper’s MaGazine has a long arm in these days— 
lon —— to reach to the nitermost parts of the earth 

d to help on good works among the antipodes. The 
WEEKLY's arm, however, is just as far-reaching, and is 
ready to help Mr, J, W. R. Clarke, who writes to the 
MaGazing from Sydney, New South Wales, for su 
in his efforts in behalf of the indigenous animals of Aus- 
tralian, He says these animals are being exterminated by 
hunters who want their skins; that the kangaroo, the 
wallaby, the native bear, the ptalypus, and the o m 
are nearly or quite extinct in mania, and will v 
soon be extinct in New South Wales unless something 
romptly done for Sear Eomereuiion. Mr. Clarke, who 
as already exerted h Foor wort in behalf of the 
—s rabigag Porc of New Sou Wales, ad i now 
tying to a passed to protect the fauna, In the 
name of thousands of American citizens to whom the 
opossum is dear, and of the doughty hunters of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, who are opposed to the wag. yor of 
any wild creature except in the sacred cause of sport, 
the WEEKLY wishes ‘him success in his u ng. 
Australia without kangaroos wouldn’t be at all the 
Australia we know, and which those of us who have not 
yet seen hope to sce in its integrity when we make our 
trip, too long put off, around the world. 


Syracuse is to have a Museum of Fine Arts. A charter 
has been ted by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York to fifteen trustees, including Bishop 
Huntington and Judges Andrews and Vann; the trustees 
have met and adopted by-laws supplementing their'char- ° 
ter, and are ready now for Benefactors ($10,000), Patrons 
($1000), Fellows for Life ($250), Founding ‘Life Members 
(who transpire with four months) and. Annual Members 
($10 a year) to flock in and put the enterprise on a sound 


tive. 


Even to le to whom cremation is not attractive on 
poms grounds there may seem to be much to recommend 
t in the cases of persons who die far from home and wish 
their relics to be brought home for burial. When the 
will of Kate Field was found, and discovered her wishes 
as to the disposition of her remains, her body was brought 
from Honolulu to San Francisco and there cremated, and 
the ashes in a copper box were brought to Boston-in a 
hand-bag and buried at Mount Auburn. 


The Harvard faculty have decided this year again to 
spare the members of the Hasty-Pudding Ciub the labor 
and distraction of nee theatrical entertainment in the 
spring in New York. The faculty thinks that it is inex- 
pedient for college organizations to give performances, 
except in Cambridge or at places near by. IJts decision 
will disappoint the friends of Young Harvard in New 
York; but, after all, one of the chief motives for sending 
New York lads to Cambridge is to keep them away from 
New York for a time, and this ruling facilitates that 
purpose, 


A thorough understanding of religion—an ex nce 
of it if possible—is an exceediugly useful detail in the 
uipment of a prospective man of letters. For persons 
as are. menace sera Rae 5 agro of understanding re- 
ligion, a ina of logy is doubtless a partia! sub- 
tute, though of course that is quite a different thing, 
and useful to persons who do understand a aswell 
as to whodon't. After experience of religion, some 
knowledge of the newspaper business comes probably as 
handy to a writer as anything. Mr. Joel T. Headley, who 
died on January 16 at Newburg, had the advantage of 
training both in theology and journalism. He was born 
in 1818, the son of a clergyman. After graduating in 
1889 at Union College, he took a course of study in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, bad charge of a church 
for.a short time, gave it np on account of ill health, and in 
1846 became for « time an assistant to Horace Greeley on 
the New York Tribune. 11) healtii continued to bother 
him, and drove him out of journalism into miscelianeous 
writing. In 1855 he wrote for Harper's Macazine a 
series of articles on Lieutenant Strain’s Darien Exploring 
ition. During the years immed following he 
|e and his Mc and 
his Gonerals rete lives 2 pore yen oO ema and 
othe some w very great ty. 
When the war broke out he ‘Wiebe a tentemmiam 2 Sacke 
about the war and the Union generals, which were widely 
read and are still remembered. His li activity con- 
tinued over a period of nearly half a century, and he was 
very successful in putting information into a form that 
suited the popular taste. For a time he was interested in 
litics, and was a leader in the Know-Nothing movement. 
¢ served as member of Asveniiily from Orange County 
in 1854, and the next year was clected Secretary of State 
on the Know-Nothing ticket. He was eighty-three years 
old when he died. 4 Rf Maxtr. 
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ACT L—THE DANCE. 


A. G. Cunningham ss Father O'Flynn. " ‘Miss Carr Shaw ss Kitty O'Toole. Miss Annie Roberts as Nora O'Brien. cee 
ACT IL—JOSEPH O'MARA AS MIKE MURPHY, AND 
ACT L—THE WAIL OF THE BANSHES REGINALD ROBERTS AS CAPTAIN TREVOR, 








se hase St 


Captain Trevor. Nora O’Brien. Shamus O’Brien. 
ACT IL—THE TRIAL OF SHAMUS O'BRIEN BY DRUM-HEAD COURT MARTIAL 





JESSOP AND STANFORD'S ROMANTIC IRISH OPERA “SHAMUS O'BRIEN,” AS PERFORMED AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE, 
NEW YORK CITY.—From Puorocrarns py, tHe H. C. Mover LirgocraPa Co.—[(Ser “Music axp Drama,” Pace 102.] 
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Mae rates CHAPTER V. 

HE. next morning Jerome arose at dawn, and crept 
down stairs noiselessly on his bare feet, that he 
might not awake -his mother. However, still as 
he was, he had hardly crossed the threshold of the 

kitchen before his mother called to him from,her bedroom, 
the door of which stood open. 

** Who’s that?” called Ann Edwards, in a strained voice; 
and Jerome knew that she had a wild hope that it was his 
father’s step she heard instead of his. The boy caught his 
breath, hesitating a second, and his mother called again : 
** Who’s that? ho’s that out in the kitchen?” 

‘It’s only me,” answered Jerome, with that most piti- 
ful of apologies in his tone, the apology for presence and 
very existence in the stead of one more beloved. 

His mother drew a great shuddering sigh. ‘‘ Come in - 
here,” she called out, harshly, and Jerome went into the 
bedroom and stood beside her bed: . The curtain was not 
drawn over the one window, and the litle homely interior 
was full of the pe dusk of dawn. .- This had been Ann 
Edwards's bridal chamber, and her children had been born - 
there. The face of that little poor room-was as familiar 
to Jerome as the face of his mother.; From his. earliest | 
memory the high we had stood against the west wall, 
near the window, and & little-round table, with a white 
towel and a rosewood’ box on it, in the corner at the head 
of the great high-posted bedstead; which filled the rest of: 
the room; with scant: passageway at the fontand one side.’ 
Ann's little body scarcely atend the patéh-work: quilt on : 
the bed; her face, sunken in the feather pillows, looked 
small:and. weagened ‘as a sick ‘child's, in the dim light. 
She reached out one little’ bony ‘hand, clutched ‘Jerome’s - 

r ji » and pulled: him: close. ‘‘ What's goin: to be’; 
one ?” she demanded, quérulously. : ‘* What’s goin’ to be 
done? * Do ‘you know what’s' goin” to: be done, Jerome 
Edwatds ?” i 


The boy stared at her; and her sharply questioning eyes 
struck him damb.. = «> -:- > yore 
Aun Edwards ‘had always been the dominant spirit in: 
her own household. The'fact that she was so largely on : 
masculine sufferance: had never been fally. recogn by: 
fombuies dapaieliuce gid wotghoomsan, white hat wnder-- 
em Z , Whi ‘under- - 
assertion, was made manifest, and - 
) “was spurred: out of his boyhood into 
manhood to meet this new démand. cae: 
‘What's goin’ to’ be done ?” his mother cried again. 
‘* Why don’t you speak, Jerome Edwards?” 

Then Jerome drew himself up, and a new look came 
into his face. *‘‘I’ve been thinkin’ of it over,” lie said, 
bar “‘an’—I've got a plan.” 

sb (’s goin’ to be done?” Anin raised herself in bed 
by her clutch at her son’s arm. Then she let go, and 

* Begun in Haerse'’s Werxry No. 2080, 


Inuustratep sy A. I. Keiuer. 


rocked. herself to and. fro, hugging herself with. her little 
lean arms, and wailing w y. 

done? Oh,-oh, what's goin’ to be done? Abel’s dead, 
he’s dead,and Doctor Prescott,-he holds the mortgage. 
We ’ain’t got any money, or any home, What’s goin’ to 
be done? What's goin’ to be done?’ Ob, ob, oh, oh!” 


Jerome grasped his mother by the shoulder and tried to - 


force her back upon her pillows. ‘Come, mother, lay 
down,” said he. 

**I won't! I won't! I never will. What's goin’ to be 
done? .. What's goin’ to be done?” 

‘* Mother, you lay. right down and stop your cryin’,” 
said Jerome; and his mother started, and hushed, and 
stared ‘at him, for his voice sounded like his father’s. The 
boy’s wiry little bands upon her shoulders, and his voice 
like his father’s, constrained her strongly, and she sank 
back; and her:face appeared ‘again, like a. thin wedge of 
piteous intelligence, in the great feather pillow: 

:** Now. you lay still, mother,” said Jerome; :and to his 


mother’s exci —— he looked taller and taller, as.if in : 


very truth this sudden leap of. his boyish. spirit into the 
stature of a man had fo his body with it.. He straight- 
eved the quilt over his mother’s.meagre shoulders. *‘ I'm 
goin’ to start. the fire,” snid he, ‘‘and put on the. hasty- 
ae and. when it’s.all ready I'll cali Elmira, and we'll 
pyouup.”  . 
.“What’s goin’. to be done?” his mother quivered again; 


hat this time feebly, as if her fierce struggles were almost . 


hushed by. contact with authority. 

- V’ve got a plan,” said Jerome, ‘‘ You just lay; still, 
mother, and I'll see: what's best.” 

Ann Edwards's eyes rolled after the boy as he went out 
of the. room, : but she. lay still, obedieptiy, and ‘said . not 
another word 
seized ‘upon ber. . She leaned ‘strongly upon what, until 
now, she had held:the veriest reed—to her own stupefaction 


and : with doubtful content, but no resistance. - Jerome : 
suddenly, no longer .her son; the —— of. the ; 
im failed her. 


seemed 
time when she had cradied and swaddled. h 
The spirit: of his father awakened in him filled her at once 
with strangenéss and. awed recognition. 

She heard, the boy pattering 
in, spite of herself, the conviction. that his father was out 


there, doing the morning task which had been his for;so: 


— years, Was strong upon her. ; 
yen .at-length Jerome and Elmira came and told her 
breakfast was:.ready; and :assisted her to rise and dress, 
shé: was as unquestioningly docile as if the relationship 
between :them were reversed. When she was seated in 
her chair: she even forbore, as was her wont, to start. 
immediately with sharp sidewise jerks of her rocker, 
but! waited: until lier childrén pushed and ‘drew her out 
into the next room, up to the breakfast talile. There 
were, moreover, no sharp commands and chidings as to 


** What's: goin’ to be 


. An unreasoning confidence in this child . 


the household tasks that morning. Jerome and, Elmira 
did as.they would, and their mother sat quict and, ate her 
break fast. : ; 

Elmira kept staring. at her mother, and then glancing 
uneasily at 5 dams er preity face was quite pale that 
morning, and her Soe looked big. . She moved hesitating- 
ly, or with sharp little runs of decision. She went often 
to the window and stared down the road—-still looking for 
her father; for hope dies hard in youth, and she had 
words of triumph at the sight of him all ready upon her 
tongue. Her mother’s strange demeanor frightened her, 
and half made her angry. She was too young to grasp 
any but the more familiar phases of grief, and revelations 
of character were to her revolutions, r 

She beckoned her brother ont of the room, the first 
chance she got, and questioned him. 

**What ails, mother ?” she whispered, holding to the 


‘ edge of. his jacket out in the wood-shed, and looking at 


him with. piteous scared eyes. 

Jerome stood -with his shoulders tack, and seemed to 
look down, at. her from his superior lieight_of coucageous 
spirit, though she was taller, + 

** She’s come to hersel?,” said Jerome. 

‘*She wasn’t. ever like this before.” 

“ Yes, she was—inside. . She ain't anything but a wo- 


: man. She's come to herself.” 


Elmira began to. sob. nervously; stil holding: to ber 
brother’s jacket, not. trying to hide her. convulsed little 
face. . “I don’t care, she scares me,” she gasped, under 


,. her. breath, lest ber mother. hear...**She aia’t any way 
. I've ever seen her. I’m. ’fraid she’s goin’ to be crazy 


I’m dreadful ’fraid mother’s goin’ to be crazy, Jerome.” 

** No, she’ ain't,” anid Jerome. ‘‘ She's just, come to 
herself, I tell. you.” 

“* Father's dead and. mother's crazy, and Doctor Pres- 
cott has got the mortgage,” wailed EKlnira, in an uiter 
rebellion of grief. RAE 

Jerome caught her by the arm and pulled lier after him 


; ata run out, of the shed, into the cool.spring morning air. 


So early in the day, with no stir, of life.except the birds 


; - fh sight or. sound, the new. grass and flowering branches 
tiin. the kitchen, and, . ~ ¥ 


and. blooming. distances seemed like the unrea! heaven of 
a dream; and, indeed, nothing save their own dire strait of 
life was wholly. tangible and met-them but with shocks 
of unfamiliar things. : 

‘Jereme, out in. the yard, took. his sister: by both arms, 
piteously slender .and. cold through. their thin. gingham 
sleeves, and shook her, hard, and shook her again. 

‘*Jerome Edwards, what — you doin’—so—for?” she 


‘*’Ain’t you got anything to you? ’Ain’t you got any- 
thing to you at all?” suid Jerome, fiercely. 

“]—don’t. know: what you mean! Don’t, Jerome— 
don’t! Oh, Jerome, I’m ’fraid you're crazy, like mother.” 











‘’ Ain't you got enough to you,” said Jerome, still shak- 
ing her as if she had not spoken, ‘* to control your feelin’s 
and do up the house-work nice, and not kill mother?” - 

v4 Yes T will—I'lkt be just as good asTcan. You know 
I will;—don’t, Jerome! 
mornin’, You know I ’ain’t.” 3 

*« You, cried lond enough, just now in the shed, so she 
could hear you.” 

“‘ T won't agnin;—don’t, Jerome!” 

‘* You're most a grown-up woman,” said Jerome, ceas- 
ing to shake his sister, but holding her firm, aud looking 
at her with sternly udmonishing eyes. ‘* You're most as 
old as I be, and_I’ve got to take care of you all. 
you showed it if there’s anything to you.” 

**Oh, Jerome, you look just like father,” whispered 
Elmira, suddenly, with awed, fascinated eyes on his face. 

“Now you go in and wash up the dishes,and sweep 
the kitchen, and make up the beds, and don’t you cry 
before mother or -say anything, to pester her,” said Je- 
rome. 

‘* What you goin’ to do, Jerome?” Elmira asked, timidly. 

“I’m goin’ to take care of the horse and finish plantin’ 
them beans first.” 

‘* What you goin’ to do then?” 

+ Somethin'== ou wait and see.” Jerome spoke with 
his first betrayal of boyish weakuess, for a certain im- 
portance crept into his tone. 

Elmira instinctively recognized it and took advantage 
of it. ** Ain’t you pat to ask mother, Jerome Edwards?” 
she said. 

**I’m goin’ to do what’s best,” answered Jerome; and 
again that uncansy gtavity of authority which.so awed 
her was in his face. 

When be again bade her go into the house and“do as 
he said, oe eee, with a longing incredulous look at 
him. 


Jerome had not eaten much brenkfast; indeed, he had 
not finished when Elmira had beckoned him out. But he 
said to himself that he did not want. any more—he would 
go straight about his tasks. 

Jerome, striking out through the dewy wind of foot- 
path toward the old barn, heard suddenly a voice calling 


It’s time 


him by name. It was.a voice as low and heavy asa man’s, - 


but had a nervous feminine impulse in it. 
called, ‘‘ Jerome Edwards!” - 

Jerome turned, and saw Paulioa Maria coming up the 
road, walking with a firm swaying motion of her whole 
body from her feet, her cotton draperies blowing around 
her like sheathing leaves. 

Jerome stood still a minute, watching her; then he went 
back to the house, to the door, and stationed himself. be- 
fore it. He stood there like a sentinel when Paulina Maria 
drew near. ‘The meaning of war was.in his shoulder, his 
expanded hoyish chest, his knitted brows, set chin and 
mouth, and unflinching eyes; he needed only a sword or 
gun to complete the picture. 

Paulina stopped, and looked at him with haughty 
wonder, She was uot yet intimidated, but she was sur- 
prised, and stirred with indignation. 

this morsiee Jerome?” said she, 


** Jerome!” it 


‘*How’s your mother 

‘* Well ’s she can be,” replied Jerome, gruffly, with a 
wary eye tpon her skirts when they swung out over her 
advancing knee; for Paulina Maria was m to enter 
the house with.no further words of parley. He gathered 
himself up in all his new armor of courage and 
and stood firm in her path. 

‘I'm going in to see your mother,” said Paulina Maria, 
looking at him as if she suspected she did not understand 
aright. 

No, you ain't,” returned Jerome. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

** You ain’t goin’ in to see my mother this morpin’.” 

** Why not, I'd like to know?” 

‘‘She’s got to be kept still-and not see anybody but us, 
or she’ll be sick.” ‘ 

‘*T guess it won't hurt her any to see me.” Paulina 
Maria turned herself sidewise, thrust out a sharp elbow, 
and prepared to force herself betwixt Jerome and the 
door-post like a wedge. 

“a You stand back!” said Jerome, and fixed his eyes upon 
her face. 

Paulina Maria turned pale. 
in’ so?” she said again. 
let me in?” 

** Mother’s got to be kept still and not see anybody but 
us, or she’ll be sick. I ain’t goin’ to have anybody come 
talkin’ to ber to-day,” said Jerome, with his eyes still fixed 
upon Paulina Maria’s face. 

Paulina Maria was like a soldier whose courage is in- 
vincible in all tried directions. Up to all the familiar and 
registered batteries of life she could walk without flinch- 
ing and yield to none; but here was something new, which 
savored perchance of the uncanny, and a power not of the 
legitimate order of things. There wis something fright- 
ful and abnormal to her in Jerome's pale face, which did 
not seem his own, his young eyes full of authority of age, 
and the intimation of repelling force in his slight childish 
form. 

Paulina Maria might have driven a fierce watch-dog from 
her path with her intrepid will; she might have pushed 
aside a stouter arm in her way; but this de , Whose per- 
sistence in the face of apparent feebleness seemed to indi- 
cate some supernatural power, made her quail. From her 
spare diet and hard labor, from her cleanliness and rigid 
holding to one line of thought and life, the veil of flesh 
had grown thin and transparent, like any ascetic’s of old, 
and she was liable to a ready conception of the abnormal 
and supernatural. 

With one half-stern, half-fearful glance at the forbid- 
ding child in her path, she turned about and went away, 
pausing, however, in the vantage-point of the road and 
calling back, in an indignant voice, which trembled slight- 
ly, ** You needn't think you’re goin’ to send folks home 
this way many times, Jerome Edwards!” Then, with one 
last baffled glance at the pale strange little figure in the 
Edwards door, she went home, debating grimly with her- 
self over her weakness and her groundless fear. 

Jerome waited until she was out of sight, gave one last look 
down the road to be sure no other invaders were approach- 
ing his fortress, and then went on to the barn. hen he 
rolled back the door and entered, the old white horse 
stirred in his stall and turned to look at him. There was 
something in the glance over the shoulder of that long 
white face which caused the heart of the boy to melt 
within him. He pressed into the stall, flung up his little 
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life before him,” said the older of the 
blue eyes under a tousle of gray hair, and 
— dubious repute because of 
‘Guess he'll have a hard life enough, without any 
—most of us.do. He won’t have to make shirts, anyhow, 
rejoined her daughter, who had worn out her 
fine stitching of 
settled back over her needle-work with a_he 
dicative of a return from the troubles 


c 
88 E 


a was fulfill- 


e kept a sharp watch u the road for other female 
friends of his mother’s, wane was resolved, should not 


before the house windows, and knew 
ing his instructions. 


enter. ; 

‘Them women will only her all stirred up again. 
She’s got to get used to it, they'll just hinder her,” he 
said, quite aloud to himself, having in some strange fash- 
ion vered the truth that the human mind must ad- 


just itself to its true balance after the upheaval of sorrow. . 


After the beans were planted it was only nine o'clock. 

Jerome went soberly down the garden slope, stepping 

carefully between the planted ridges, then into the house, 

with a noiseless lift of the latch and glide over the 

harp ag for Elmira signalled him from the window to 
still. 

His mother sat in her a rocker, fast asleep, 
her sharp eyes closed, her thin mouth gaping, an expres- 
sion of vacuous peace, her whole face and all her wiry 
little body relaxed. Jerome motioned to Elmira, and the 
two tiptoed out across the little front entry to the parlor. 

** How long has she been asleep?” whispered Jerome. 

‘***Most an hour. You don’t s'pose mother’s goin’ to 
die too, do you, Jerome?” 

‘*Course she ain’t.” 

‘*I never saw her to sleep in the daytime before. 
Mother don't act a mite like herself. She ’ain’t e out 
to me once this mornin’,” poor little. Elmira whimpered; 
but her brother hushed her angrily. 

** Don’t you know enough to keep still—a great big girl 
like you?” he said. 

“Jerome, I have. I ’ain’t cried a mite before her, and 
she couldn’t hear that,” whispered Elmira, chokingly. 

‘‘Mother’s got awful sharp ears; you know she has,” 
insisted Jerome. ‘‘ Now I’m goin’ away, and don’t you | 
- anybody come in here while I’m gone and bother mo- 

er.” 

“T'll have to let Cousin Paulina Maria and Aunt Be- 
linda in, if they come,” said Elmira, staring at him won- 
deringly. Neither she nor her mother-knew that Paulina 
Maria had already been there and been turned away. 

“* You just lock the house up, and not go to the door,” 
said Jerome, decisively. 

Elmira kept staring at him, as if she doubted her eyes 
and ears. All her prestige of elder sisterhood, of which, 
however, she had never taken much advantage, had slipped 
away from her. She felt a certain awe of her young 
brother. ‘‘ Where you pot she inquired, half timidly. 

“TH tell you when I get back,” replied Jerome. He 
went out with dignity, and Elmira heard him on 
stairs. ‘‘ He’s goin’ to dress up,” she thought. 

She sat down by the window, well behind the curtain, - 
that any one ap ing might not see her, and waited. 
She had wakened that vn into a new birth of sense, 
and greeted the world with helpless childish but 
now she was nning to settle comfortably into this 
strange order in Her face,as she sat thus, wore the 
ready curves of smiles instead of tears. Elmira was one 
whose strength would always be in Now 
her young brother showed himself, as if by a miracle, a 
leader and a stron p, and she could assume again her 
natural attitude of life and growth. She was no longer 
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true 
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thin; ter. 
: Hare’s acting made me think, by its fine 
eniti of certain differences between new 


established and ; the 
parse, mobile, mt ys § and 


to boast the greater ‘intensity of 
a ts ta ‘Matguret Fleming and in Secret "her. 
vice, when I remembered certain moments in The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray and The Notorious Mrs, Ebsmith. After 


all, it: pa = i jority which I should insist 


upon, but a valuable rable difference. 

Tn the cases before us we have Mr. Gillette at his best 
and Mr. Pinero at his worst. Yet even in Mr. Finero at 
his worst, the I have suggested seems to me evident. 
Mr, Hare’s old sporting squire is not only himself, but he 
is whatever his social terms, his conventions oblige him 
to be; ser et thy Ra lage a ne tell 
r. 


Gillette’s people make their social terms, their conven- 


tions, from moment to moment, and transcend them when- 


do not know how much a sense of all this was in Mr. 

Gillette’s mind, or how much his play was merely an ef- 

netinet.. In any case he has given 

us a drama which with iascnsion, and which 

we cannot see without fancying ourselves a nation, if not a 
race. W. D. Howetis. 


THE DEATH PENALTY IN THE UNITED 
Tux bill introduced by Representative N. M. 

New Yi “tues tid emia weich trcenae 

death may be inflicted,” hae now become a law. Roughly 

summarized, it abolishes the death penalty as to all 

within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts trea- 


bor. The report of House Judiciary Committee 
ee eee which are grouped the fruits of a 
airy of Mr. Curtis into the state of the law 

apital punishment in all civilized countries, 


r 
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ym ea that tae United States “have 
undoubtedly the bloodiest code in the word.” 


to have been inherited from the English criminal code, 
and have undergone littie change in their century of 
existence. They enumereted: sixty offences punislabl« 
y death. One of President Jackson's messages con'nins 
to obtain, and that death was prety 
a crimes most revolting 
Thus we tind that of thirty-nine 





- persons tried for murder, thirty-five were convicted and 


strong. In the ¢ases of crimes committed on the 
high seas, we find the differentiation following the same 
ines yet more'plainly: for murder, there were three trials 
and two convictions, boti followed dy death; for sirking 
‘ at sea there was one trial, the accused being 
convicted but pardoned; while for piracy there is the re- 
markable record of sixty-seven trials, sixty-six convic- 
tions, and only eight executions—a contrast which may be 
explained by the fact that most of the acts of piracy com 
im those days were phases of the slave trade, which, 
formally condemned by statute, were winked at 
lace, and hence commouly pardoned. 
g down to very recent times, we find, in a report 
Atiorney-Generul, that in the years 1890, 1891, 
a total of 271 persons indicted in the United 
for murder, only sixty-three were convicted, 
of the convicts put to denil:. In other 
our index the commonest of capital 
that whicl: lias preserved in al! epoclis the 
constent measure of public abhorrence, we must be 
with the great change which had come over the 
operation of the law; for the ratio of convictions to trials 
had declined, in the course of sixty-five years, from about 
ninety per cent. to twenty-three, whilethe ratio of execu- 
tions to°trials had declined duriag the same period from 
mere than fifty-six per cent. to less than four. 
It ‘was the steadily inercasing disproportion between 
trials, convictions, and executions which convinced Mr. 
Curtis that public sentiment has been undergoing a marked 
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man life, since the penalty. for taking it has been of Inte 
so seldom enforced, Second —— however, will sug 
gest. the inquiry whether the valuation has not risen, rail- 
er, since the life even of a persoa convicted of a heinous 
crime is considered too precious to be taken by organized 
justice itself, except in rave ins*taaces. 

These rations led vaturally to the question 
whether a law which received apparent!y so feeble a sup- 
port from public sentiment was not worse in its effect on 
social morals than no Inw at = ents a ab 
arrested several years ago, that **h played out 
in New York,” is often oud as proof ‘that deine ought 


* to be no more or acquitials or pardons tili the 


notion cherished by this fellow has been rooted out of the 
minds of all his class. Some extremists Gave gene even 
the point of urging the extension of the dea’ penalty 
mes. Bat the alternacive suggestion 
seldom broached—that a moderate law rigidly enforced 
carry more terror to the heart of the criminai than a 
rigid law moderately enforced. Is it not the absolute 
certainty of ment of soime sori, rather than a mere 
os extreme punishment, which takes the spirit 
of bra out of him? To tlie discussion of this phase 
of the problem Mr. Curtis has.made an interesting con- 
tribution in his collection of data concerning the abolition 
of the death. penalty for common crimes in other coun 
tries and in several of the United States, 

From Brazil comes the report that “‘ capital punishment 
hae been abolished for ali crimes, and no increase has been 
noted in criminal s:atistics”; iike reports come from Costa 

_ Rica, Italy, and Russia; while from Portugal comes the 
statement that ‘'the number of homicides formeriy pun- 
ishable by death has actually dimivished since the aboli 
tion of the death penalty iu 1867.” No reporis a2 to the 
effect of the change come from Guatemala, Venezuela, or 
the fifteen cantons of Switzerland, where the death pen- 
alty has been abolished. On the other hand, Colombia 
reports ‘‘a marked increase of atrocious crimes”; und a 
five years’ experiment of abolition ia Ecnador appears to 
have resulted in so considerable au iucrease of crime that 
the death was restored for four offences; ° 

-In-only four of our Statee—Maine, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin—has the death penalty been wliolly 
abolished. In the other forty-one States it ranges in 2ypii- 
cation from one offence, as in Pennsylvania, to ten, as in 

Georgia. No statistics ne aa to the resuiting in 
crease or of crime, but.a record of the number of 
legal executions of the death and the namber cf 
lynchings from 1890 to 1806 =: be supposed to throw 
some light upon the general social influence of an ultra- 
rigid criminal code. For convenience we reduce these 
statistics to tabular form:- 




















Offences Lega! » | Lynehhs | 

State, ey fate | bone’ 

ry death. six years. ax years. | 

Georgia... 10 “eo «6 
Alabama... 7 47 |) 116 
Maryiawa. pnedads kelgeahes ; ee l- 408 
Arkanean,.....+<0--0.005, 4 ol. 
ee og PERE 4 @. | 
jorth Carolina........... 4 2. tt 

South Carolina......... ws 4 a | 8 | 

WRI sense ajo ackei >> 4 ee | we | 





That too broad an inference must rot be drawn from 
this comparison is evident from the fact that Mississipyi, 
recognizing only one offence as capita}. Las a rec- 

ord of thirty-two legal executions and ninety-eight lynch- 
ings, while , Without power to inflict the death 
penalty lawfully, ; it lawlessly three times during 
the period under consideration. It is obvioi:s that differ- 
ences in social organization in the various sections of the 
country must be taken into account: Density and char- 
acter of population, race antagonisms, and, in the older 
communities, respect for tradition, are al!-imy:ortant ele- 
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ments. A hard and fast code well adapted to one part of 
the country might prove a failure in avother. The Fed- 
eral statutes cannot of course recognize sectional lines in 
prescribing peaalties for crime. Hence the wisdom of such 
an elastic system as the Curtis bill proposes, whereby, in 
all save a few instances, the degree of severity with w 

a crime should be punished for the best interest of society 
in any particular district is left to the discretion of a jury 
of the vicinage. 


VOICES OF LONDON, 
Wits or three are met, there I am with them, said 


Lord, 
Oh we've folk enough and sin enough to take Him at His word. 
Many curses make one prayer, mounting with things most 


despised, 
Smoke and din of toil, till even the sky is humanized, 
Mounting with the blended discorde of six million warring 





lives, ; 

Till all the angry tumult in one pleading voice survives, 

buctncae a ng millions builds a bridge to reach 
the 4 

Where site the Bridgeman watching, watching, watching 
from on high: 


At sunset from a bridge that flames, answering the evening 


fires; 
Just before day ’tis ashen gray, as when the spark expires 
That lit a life. d And we haw seen the Bridgeman’s forces 
fi 


‘orm 

To scourge with lightning from that bridge battalions.of 
the storm; 

‘We've heard His voice in thunder-peals roll down that 


awful slope; 
We've heard Bim whisper ‘‘ Peace, be still,” and bid the 


desperate hope. 
Oh night and day, alway, yer Oe voice calls from the sky: 
** Who wosneig way? Who comes this way?” ‘It is 
the Bridgeman’s cry. Marrion Wiicox. 


INCIDENTS OF LEE’S LAST STRUGGLE. 
THE BATTLE OF SAILORS CREEK, 


Ir re vantage very rarely that ee on - 
laced, either as spectator or partici: as to 0 
so and 4b Sultan 4 tattle. Scannuibene t, 


nd as to render this ble, and ptions of 
as a , from what many persons 
saw and from the results. 


is not to attempt a 

flict, inal oe to give some 

recall’ some of the and experiences 
wh of short us 


heavily f works at Fort Fisher, and had captut 
two guns and a battle-flag. On the 8d, 4th, and 5th, ou 
co ockcn, bes Hs we were told at the time—attached 
to Generel yeridan’s command ef his special request, 
was making forced marches, keeping up with the cav- © 
alry in that relentless pursuit inspired and led by him, 
and which no one can doubt was the secret of final suc- 
cess. The weather had grown very warm for the season, 
and after the first halt the ground for acres was covered 
with overcoats, extra blankets and clothing, and various 
little comforts which even the oldest soldiers sometimes 
began a campaign with, but which were gradually dis- 
carded, till only the barest necessaries remained. On the 
6th we had already covered nearly twenty miles, when, 
about two o'clock, rapid artillery-firing was heard in front, 
and an order to double-quick told us that there was work 
ahead. A hard three miles’ run followed, the men drip- 
ing and a under their loads, but determined to be 
n at the death; for every one felt the end was at hand. 

At the first sound of the artillery in advance, they be- 
gan, without orders, to fill the magazines of their Spencer 
rifles as they moved along. The Spencer, at that time, 
was by far the best weapon in use—not so heavy as the 
Springfield, and su ng it in range and precision; fir- 
ing seven shots to its one, it made the ments armed 
with it equal to twice their number, not only from their 
increased destructive power, but from the added confi- 
dence it gave, and from the fear the enemy had of it. One 
of the prisoners who was taken on our front at Berry- 
ville said to a comrade as they to the rear, veh 
po askance at one of the smoking pieces as he spoke, 
‘* There’s one o’ them d——d guns!” and their theory was 
that we loaded up Sunday and fired all the week. The 
Thirty-seventh was the only regiment in the corps that 
had them, and it got a good deal of extra duty in conse- 
quence. 

As we came to the top of a long slope, there began an 
immediate easy descent, running down to the creek,a wind- 
ing,sluggish stream ; and then an ascent, rather sharper than 
the one we had passed, covered with a dense growth of 
young pines, and intersected with deep gullies,cut out of 
the clay by heavy rains. At the top of the first slope, in 
a field to the left of the road, near an old barn, was Sher- 
id.in, on his black horse, talking to Wright, and I saw him 
make a gesture, with his palm turned to the front, that 
said, unmistakably, that whatever opposed us on the hill 
opposite was to be pushed out of the way. As the men 
recognized him, a rattling cheer went down the line, such 
as no other man could evoke from our corps; for he hnd 
given us the inspiration and enthusiasm of re vic- 
tory in the Shenandoah, and every man felt and implicitly 
trusted his splendid leadership. 

His cavalry had cut off the principal wagon train of 
Lee’s army, and Stonewall Jackson’s old corps, now com- 
manded by Ewell, had been put in position to check our 
pursuit, and to save the train if possible. General Kershaw 
was on the right of their line, Custis Lee on the left, and 
the naval battalion, made up of picked men from the aban- 
doned gunboats at Richmond, and clothed and equ : 
in the best English fashion, was in the rear of Lee's right, 
in reserve. 

We began to move down the hill in column of wings, 
but deployed into line of battle and threw out skirmish- 
ers before we reached the creek, which was barely ford- 
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which I take the following extract referring to 

main body of the army, consisting of 

division of cavalry, were 
flank attacks 
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the masiery ensued w 


the bayonet and the cutlasses of 

into fre: use for the first time in 

I mone smoke soon ob- 
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citement swallowed up all sense of danger, and 
ore than valorously—almost with sav- 
uty. Meanwhile our Spencers 
vantage, and the enemy’s force, broken into confused 
was driven back into the little ravine, through 
had come in a huddled mass. .W. eee 
at its mouth, and gave them such a terrible raking fire 
that they soon to show white handkerchiefs in token 
our firing ceased, 
The adjutant, John 8. 
always at the front, as the’ 
sword of a rebel officer near whom 
the officer, without a word, put his pistol to the adjutant’s 
breast. He saw the movement just in time to knock the 
ppled,and.rolled over each other 








from Drurys Bluff and t the Confex 
nder the command of Admiral John R. 


of Lee, a gallant soldier, . 
of Kee, & eullant soldi, YOUNG SYLVESTER'S ALLIGATOR BAG. 
A ‘Bost and Pound” Story. 
BY CAROLINE TICKNOR. 5 
Ir was a well-built, silver-mounted, polished alligator 
with the owner’s name on a plate 

a number of foreign labels on the other. These 
lent an air.of distinction to the 
plate was powerless to impart, and assured one that 
useless to question the 
the genuine article, like | 
could see at a glance that there was no cheap imitation 


There was an atmosphere about the bag which breathed 


was standing, when 


pistol aside, when they 
down into the ravine, the officer discha 
the adjutant’s shoulder as they went. 

shot him through the thigh, and in an instant more his an- 
tagonist would have despatched him with another pistol- 
shot, when Private Eddy, of Company B, who 
watching his chance, as Bradley’s assailant came upper- 
most, shot him dead. He had hardly fired, when a power- 
ful ‘‘ grayback” thrust him throu 
net, the point coming out near his 
down and pinned to the ground. 

to wrest his Spencer from him, but he clung to it des- 
as a oor in spite of the terrible disad 


to his brave and determi: 
him as he lay, but he thrust his bod 
and 


eee ah for, and. finall 
course, we 0 
effect, and they. gave up 
rrendered at the mu 
White's rifle, and we sent to rear 


which even the silver 


another shot, which was fatal 
enemy. The rebel fell upon 


But at last had come a day when the owner of the bag 


looked for it in vain. The faithful friend and boon com- 


= 


ken of.. Seyenty dead were taken from 
the first time how 
3) tained in this 
gretfally of the foreign labels, which 
account of their charming sat 
fully trying to recall those same as 
ing where, after all, it was the labels came from. 
hile he was meditating 
he was interrupted by a knock a 
*« What is it?” he grunted—a 
ng to decide whether his y 
or from somewhere else. 
Some one to see you, Mr. Edward,” the maid 
said to tell you it was a person as had 


ing good behavior, becom 


he had. to shoot him, and that he was a Chris- 
cer eagerly asgex 


sof be sacha 
never put in that advertisement 
her that I will be down at once,” he speedily 


wife and tell her what had befallen him. 
bade farewell; and the corporal, who had been 
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d for in ~ Buss, Who did not receive them with avy of the enthus- 






















It was a most uvlovely 






| rapic growing more unlovely evei_- 
rain was inning to fall heavily, while 
blew their embrellas 
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in, the 
brio, 
seen ; 
the conclusion 
Soe or pedoggit-s. oa pea 
er Se a Cesagicere sieges oo gone 
ally are who come to a unanimous u of this sort; 
for all the time Mr. py ieanen's Dal wes seme re- 
pains ie soins arene Xe y Lincoln's dress- 
-room, where somebody (that m nage 
who does strange things never knows it) had tucked 
it in behind a table, which no one thought ‘to move, and 
b yeni the bag successfully until the day after 
sent to re- 


great [agers Then an ex 
all | Patty's belon, vered it, having 


pes gpa the table while moving that young lady's 
trunk, 
‘And so it came about that on the following day, when 


Miss Patty’s maid was busily in unpacking and 
iu putting away her mistress’s be onginigs, she pai ex- 
cla ing, “Why, Miss Patty, where did this bag come 


. How very queer!” her mistress answered, with a 


( could Wait outside for 
She rang the bell and stated her intenticns at once to 


led look, crossing the room’ to the strange 

and then her eyes rested upon the silver 

Why, this must be poor Mr. Sylvester’s bag,” 
she ‘which he felt so distressed about the night of . 
the performance! Now where could that ex have 
found it? Susan,” she added, “1. will ® note ex- 
plaining how I came to have the in my 

can take it to his house this very ev: . 








hhalf'e dosen blocks before they © 















eehich now eg nst their um- 
as they on. reached the 
eee aI house the wind caught 

's w 
a ou get it?” she — 
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ou 1 e wind, until 9 So 
afew n . * . 












































and she inquired if Mr. Syl- 
regarded her a trifle sus- 
he was, but would go and 


soma 5 

ignantly, and stepped in- 
y, Bylvester that I have come to 
rather severely, and the maid 
reception-room which led off of 


into a mirror which hung over ihe 
Gane ‘forlorn aspect with satisfaction. 


a oom poor woman who 


later quick step on the stairs, 
‘which announced his arrival, and placing the con- 
8 on-a chair, she drew into. the 
the dra: curtains. near the window, drooping her eyes 
deunnete: and sinking her chin deep in the upturned collar 
of her mackintosh. 

He entered the room, and she heard a low whistle as 
he up the mienet bag and then stepped forward 
to ver the bearer of it. 

Miss Patty still. kept her eyes fixed on the ground as 
she advanced a little from the shadow of the curtains. 
‘If this is your , sir;” she ventured, meekly, disguis- 
ing her tones as much as ble, “I should like to claim 
a reward for returning it to its owner.” She paused 
an instant. to see if he had recognized her voice, but he ap- 
es had not the least idea that he bad ever seen her 

fore, and stood watching her in silence. 

It was really too stupid of him not to know her, stand- 
ing face to face with him, and she might just as well en- 
lighten him at once, since he had proved himself so easily 
deceived, ‘** Why-don’ Paty show some joy at.the return 
of your lost treasure?” she demanded, changing her tone 
completely, and looking up at him with an arch smile, 
her eyes brimming with mischief. 

Instantly her expression changed, and she drew back as 
if she had received a suddenelectric shock; for her glance 
rested, not upon her old friend Mr. Sylvester, but upon a 
total stranger, young and very handsome. 

He rem uietly repo. 
with a puzzled but evidently 
stood there feeling herself growin 
fused and wretched. Oh, why had she come ta put her- 
self in such a dreadfully humiliating position? How conld 
she ever have fancied that a joke of this kind could be at 
all amusing? And what had become of old Mr. Sylvester? 
She became more and more conscious of her hedraggled 
hat, her shabby mackintosh, and her untidy hair as she 
vaguely now recalled that she had heard something about 
there being a young Mr. Sylvester. Yes, she remembered 
that Mr. Sylvester senior once spoken in her presence 
of a nephew who lived with him. 

How could she ever make the nephew understand this 
most absurd caprice? It seemed to her that any explana- 
tion which she might offer would fail to justify her very 
eccentric conduct. And in one Ng moment it flashed 

hh her mind that it would be 


ow of 


her from head to foot, 
miring gaze, while she 
more and more con- 


th better to carry out 
the which she had undertaken at first, and to pretend 
to be the worthy poor in need of a reward, than to 


disclose her true identity. Anything was surely prefer- 
able to acknowledging to this aristocratic six-footer that 
this forlorn, gied creature. standing before him, 
alone and y unattended at so late an hour, was 
the charming and much admired Miss Patty Lincoln. 

Meanwhile the young man was saying, reassuringly. 
* Yes, this is. my bag, and I am “y g 
again.” And as he spoke he mental y ejaculated, ‘‘ What 
a lovely face she has, with those delightful little ost ten 
blown about it, and how sadly in need of a reward she 
must be to venture out a night like this!” 


to get it back . 


‘oung Mr. Sylvester however, wholly @t a loss to 
sdnaae Prong feral "Gongs frou hor free voll 


© days. 


2 gare 
So gg wou 

through this trying ; so ahe braced 

—I found it on 


“My uncle 
he stopped 
t begin to tell you 


had made up his. mind to 
he had ‘orks late hie vest 


onder! if had been 
Rees ee oon Pagermipinss fond ot ir not, why 


. 


he care so much about it? Of course it made no 

difference to her who gave him the old buy; ber one 

* I'm sorry yon shou x 

ight,” be ventured, at her dri mackin- 

ah oa yo, it ofl tne gate 7 
b out 

* No, I thank a tone at once,” Putty replied, 
Secor gr 





-picture himeelf in the réle of Prince. 
: q fate shout her, which 
hin determined to fathom 


a car? or can’t Leall a cab for you—” he hesitated. 
she . **Ldon’t mind the 
storm in the least, and I have only a ‘itile way to go.” 
me accompany you tbat far,” he persisted, 
down bis coat, . 
I am not alone—i havea friend outside,” 


Young asters interest revived, The friend was, 
after all, only a “she.” ‘1 will find her for you,” he said, 
cheerfully, aud putting on his bat, he ran down the stéps. 

‘*Susan! Susan! where are you?" called Patty from the 
doorway, but no came back from below. The 
young man took a general survey, and then returned. 

= There is no one there,” he announced, in a tone of satis- 
faction, He'was beginning to feel that there was more ro- 
mance in real life thun he had heretofore beeii willing to 
acknowledge. 3 

* Why, where can she be? What can have happened 
to her,” exclaimed Patty, in distress. 

‘**Don’t be alarmed,” he , consolingly; *' un- 
doubtedly she is waiting for you downstairs, for I dure 
sny the maids have invited her to step ipside, out of the 
cog I really can’t let you stand out here any longer in 
the storm,” he continued, holding oper. the door for ler to 
pass through. ‘‘I must insist upon your taking « seat in- 
side while I look up your missing felend.” 

Patty sank sacunagrany > gx a chair near the door, while 
he hastened across the hull and disappeared down sta!rs. 


When the door closed u 
the corner next the area 
ably brace her umbrella 
was somewhat sheltered 


n Susan she had stepped into 

‘oor, where slie could comfort- 
aina, the wall, and where she 
rom the rain. Here sie stood 
patiently meditating upon the folly of ber ot 4 mistress, 
while her wet umbrella grated against the brick wall, and 
her water-proof flapped in the wind. 

It happened that upon this same evening Mr. Sylvester's 

lor - maid was entertaining two cousins belowstairs. 
om of the cousins was a most lively and entcriaining 
young man, who daily drove over a fashionable miik 
route and Brac read orou, , inspected quarts of the 
necessary liquid t are. ; 

He was endowed with a well-trained and fertile im- 
agination, and could tell ries innumerable of the 
most thrilling quality. On this account he was much en. 
vied by his , who seldom think of anythin 
to say when out in company, and who was obliged to se 
just ordinary ‘‘ milkman’s milk” from plain tin cans. 

On this lar occasion the ‘‘ gluss-jar” cousin was 
fairly scintillating horrors. Al} the servants sat breath- 
less around the kitchen table, while he held forth in a 
sepulchral voice, telling of witches and blins, who 
pursued their mad careers, and visited their displen- 
sure upon all disbelieving : 

His final masterpiece was drawing t@ a close, and ic 

ving a account of a terrible black dragon 


was 
which flew about on stormy nights and clutched people 


a-comin’ down. like 


cats an’ dorgs, is ti 
black dragon a-flyin’,” ion . 


concluded the imaginative cousiz, 
glancing around y°at the awestruck group 
about the kitchen table. The smsids ent huddled up to- 
anna scarcely dating to breathe, while the narrator en- 

vored to the impression by adding, “ if 
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“*NO, INDEED—I AM NOT ALONE—I HAVE A FRIEND OUTSIDE,’ SHE PROTESTED, FUMBLING AT THE DOOR-KNOB.” 


you'll listen, maybe you'll hear the dragon’s wings a-flap- 
"Sag 

f An awful silence ensued, broken only by the sound of 

wind and rain. 

Suddenly Mary, the parlor-maid, assumed an attitude 
of ‘horror. 

‘« What's tliat?” she whispered. ‘‘ Hark! don’t ye hear 
it? It’s his wings, as sure as fate!” 

They all listened. A sound like the flapping of wings 
against the area door was certainly audible. ; 

‘* He’s there—the dragon!” screamed the cook, throwing 
her apron over her head. 

The story -teller was quite aghast himself, though he 
tried not to show it, and experienced a similar sensation to 
that awakened in the breast of the “Witch of Endor ” when 
the spirit of Samuel actually appeared; his jaw fell, but 
fortunately nobody noticed his expression, for at this 
moment the ‘‘ other cousin” asserted himself. 

‘**Haw!” said he, heroically; ‘‘it’s only the wind.” 

‘* No, no,” insisted the cook; ‘‘I seen one of his black 
wings flap, myself, I did.” 

‘*Haw!” jeered the sceptical cousin again, feeling bim- 
self rapidly becoming the hero of the hour; ‘‘ come, an’ I'll 
pluck his wings, thin, from the black burrde He strode 
boldly towards the door, followed at a safe distance by the 
rest of the party, the cousin with the imagination bring- 
ing up the rear with the poker. 

Arrived af the door, the leader paused and peered 
througli the glass, while those behind him shuddered at 
his boldness. 

A dark figure was dimly outlined against it, and some- 
thing resembling a black wing tapped against the pane 
from time to time. All but the champion cousin drew 
back in terror. He remained undaunted, and bravely 
thrust open the door, while the others all shrieked and 
hurriedly retreated, noticeably headed by the story-teller. 

The champion took a step forward. ‘“Be off wid ye!” 
he shouted, striking wildly at the fluttering wing. 

Alas, poor Susan, quietly resting in the sheher afforded 
by the area door! She was just picturing the displeasure 


which - Miss Patty’s mother would exhibit when she. 


learned of their expedition, when suddenly the door be- 
hind her flew open, and she was startled. by the sound 
of what might-have been. termed’ a loud ‘ composite 
scream.” This was instantly followed by a heavy blow 
on her left shoulder-blade, which sent poor Susan stagger- 
ing forward. 

hat had se | er she knew not, though visions of 
highwaymen and horrible explosive bombs floated through 
her mind. She uttered one terrified cry and fled. 

At the same moment the champion began to compre- 
hend that it was no ghostly substance with which his well- 
developed fist lad come in contact, and he started ‘after 
the retreating figure of Susan to offer some explanation. 
She, however, catclling sight of him, only fled more wild- 
ly, while, to add to her discomfiture, a gust of wind turned 
her umbrella inside out, and whirled it from her hand 
far out into the middle of the street. 

Susan plunged after it, and, as it proved, at a most un- 


lucky moment; for just then a herdic came dashing tow- 
ards her. She drew back hastily, but, owing to the slippery 
condition of the street, lost her footing and fell. The 
driver, catching sight of her, turned his horse, but it was 
an instant too late; in spite of his efforts, one wheel passed 
over Susan’s foot. 

Poor Susan lay quite still and groaned, seemingly unable 
to rise. The cousin sprang forward and endeavored to 
help her, assisted by the herdic-driver. At this moment a 
policeman came to the rescue, and with his aid Susan was 
easily deposited in the herdic; she offered no resistance, 
as the pain in her foot made her quite faint. The police- 
man told the driver to take her over to the Emergency 
Hospital at once, and the remorseful cousin, anxious to 
atone for his unlucky blow, offered to see her safely there, 
and drove away beside her in the herdic, gallantly sup- 
porting her drooping and half-conscious form. 


It was several minutes before young Mr. Sylvester re- 
appeared; and when he did, he seemed troubled and agi- 
tated. 

Patty looked at him inquiringly. 
stairs?” she asked. 

‘‘T’m very sorry,” he said, miserably, ‘‘ but I fear that 

our friend has suffered some slight tafucy from a careless 


**Isn’t she down- 


-herdic-driver. Pray don’t be alarmed,” he exclaimed, as 


Patty sprang quickly to her feet; ‘‘I’m sure she’s not 
much hurt. The servants fe eg to be looking out at 
the time, and they tell me that they saw some one slip 
down, and that a wheel, they thought, went over her foot. 

Some of them ran out, and with a-policeman they helped 
her into the herdie and drove over to the hospital. Oh, I 
can’t tell you how very badly I feel.about it. If you will 
let me, I'll go right over there at once myself.” 

‘**Oh, poor, poor Susan, what shall I do?” cried Patty, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘This is a sorry ending to my 
evening’s fun. Oh, Mr. Sylvester, I must tell be the 
truth, before any more terrible things happen—though I 
don’t know what you will think of me,” she added, des- 
perately. 

Sylvester paused, with one arm in his overcoat, and 
eyed her in amazement, wondering if her friend’s accident 
could have affected her mind in any way. 

" “Let me go over to the hospital at once and find out 
just how your friend is,” he broke in; ‘‘it will relieve 
your anxiety about her, I’m sure. I can’t believe that she’ 
is more than slightly burt.” 

' ‘Oh, I hope not; she has always been such a good, 
faithful creature. She is my maid, Mr. Sylvester, and I 
—I am Miss Patty Lincoln— Oh dear, how can I ever 
make you understand?” 

' Then, without daring to glance at her companion, she 
hurriedly set forth all the particulars of this most tragic 
joke, while a smile of slowly dawning intelligence grad- 
ually ype up his comely features. 

‘‘And when you appeared, instead of your uncle,” 
Patty cried, ‘‘what could I do but pretend to be some 
poor woman who had come for the reward? Even that 
was less humiliating than letting you know the truth.” 


And at this point she quickly drew forth the two bills 


from her mackintosh pocket. and handed them: back to 
him. ‘‘I-was going to return them by mail,” she said, 
solemnly, ‘‘ but now no more a is necessary.” 

He pocketed the bills mechanically, still smiling. 

Poor Patty felt that her ge rgd spirit was completel 
broken, and she fancied that he was regarding ‘her with 
mingled scorn and pity. Surely this was more than she 
had deserved.’ She resented his complacent smiling bear- 
ing, and felt a wild desire to cry. _ Instead, however, she 
drew-herself up with much dignity, and said, severely, 
‘‘T will not trouble you any more, Mr. Sylvester, as 1 do 
not in the least mind walking home alone; indeed, I quite 
prefer it; and I can telephone from ‘there at once to the 
hospital to inquire for-poor Susan.” ° She glanced fiercely 


at young Mr: Sylvester, who was: buttoning up his coat — 


decidedly. , 

“But feel very anxious to know how Susan is myself,” 
he said, appealingly. « ‘‘ Ab, Miss Lincoln, please don’t be 
too hard on me just because I didn’t happen to be my 
own uncle. It’s not my fault, you know, and I'll do an 
thing in my power to atone for the misfortune if you will 
let me take you home safely first, and then go inquire 
for Susan.” He picked up his umbrella and threw open 
the door. : 

“No, no—I couldn’t think of letting you—TI really can- 
not—” Patty stepped quickly through the doorway, and 
paused as a wild blast of the increasing hurricane cut 
short her protest and banged the door behind poop | 
her standing lonely_in the darkness and the storm. It 
was a dreadful night in which to be out all alone. 

' Then the door opened, and young Mr, Sylvester stood 
beside her.. ‘‘I can’t imagine how I could have let that 
door blow to,” he cried, boolean: » He calmly put 
up his umbrella, and offered his arm to Patty with an 
assured air. ‘‘ You were about to say you really can- 
not—?” he ventured, mischievously. : 

‘*T really cannot,” Patty faltered meekly, ‘let you go 
till you have promised never to tell your uncle that I 
brought back that horrid bag myself.” 
~ And Maing Ba Sylvester must have promised, for the 
door closed‘ behind them, and together: they disappeared 
itito the storm, 


- Ah, but it is a strange world, in which the unexpected 
always happens; for who would have believed that Susan 
would have ever married the housemaid’s cousin after he. 
had mistaken her for a black dragon? . . 

‘ And who would have thought that any young man of 
good taste would have candehoined that P a her 
very best in an old mackintosh and ugly walking-hat? 

: Or who would have imagined that when youn Mr. 
Edward Sylvester’s alligator bag was lost it would be 
heroically restored to him in a driving storm by the 
leading lady in his uncle’s dramatic club, who took away 
with her, as a reward, something of greater value than 
the bills which the young man Casket into his two vest 


kets, or even than the itself,—and that was young 
r. Sylvester’s heart, - 
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GENERAL JESUS RABI. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


WaeEn José Maceo fell, at the Loma del Gato, a mounted 
pie ig vs mara “og Jestis Rabi, leaned over, and, lift- 

the body from the ground with one hand, laid it across 
is saddie-bow.... In regard to the same Rabi, whose 
physical strength is rather sang gr ig! Marling 
when heifers are iato camp (for slaughter, of 
course), he sometimes lis them with a blow of ‘his bare 


onl ps 
also with elevation of character. Rabi had just sat down 
to his supper, one evening, at eight o'clock, when a num- 
ae of deserters from the Spanish army were brought to 
is tent. 
be ate have you left your friends and come to us?” 
Rabi asked. 
Then they madeé'a sry story of wrongs endured—of 
pay in arrears—of lack of good food— 
‘** Eh?” said General Ra ‘* You are hungry? Now?” 
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GENERAL SERAFIN SANCHEZ. 


They admitted without reserve that they were. Y 

‘* Here is food,” said Rabi; and he made them surround 
the. table, from which. he himself arose without having 
broken. his fast. 

One of his aides informed him that there was no more 
food in camp; no more food to be had. 

**Oh, I can eat to-morrow, or the day after,” Rabi said. 


“That’s.a small matter. The ee Fw thing is: if 


your 
—, hungry, give him food; if he’s thirsty, give him 
nk.” ; 

He may or may not have had in mind an authoritative 
statement somewhat similar in form to his own expression. 
His mind and his motives must always remain somewhat 
of a riddle, for he is half. Indian—a descendant throu 
one of his parents from the aboriginal islanders. .. ‘‘ Ya- 
teras,” it seems to me these aborigines called themselves 
—or Columbus, or Bernal Diaz del Castillo, or. some other 
stout old explorer, called them. At any fate, Jestis Rabi 
is of a strain absolutely untouched by Reformations; of an 
intelligence not a bit confused by too much learning. 

Here is an anecdote that shows mere instinct at the helm: 
On ‘one occasion, when Rabi was. encam near Baya- 
mo, a deserter from the Spanish garrison of that town pre- 
sented himself. Now this deserter had the rank of ser- 
geant; he was a man of pre ing appearance; be had 


g 
skill in ingratiating himself: in brief, the insurgents re- 
ceived him cheerfully, and their hardy chief, taking « 
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GENERAL JuS& MAR{A AGUIRRE. 


decided fancy to the stranger, kept him near his. person: 
The man was. an amateur assassin, as it turned out, and 
his.p was discovered and thwarted in the same in- 
stant of time, For when Rabi was asleep in his tent, 


volver and attempted 


Bayamo with a letter to the Spavish. commander, in which 
he said that he had ‘‘ dishonored 
revolver in good condition.” 
When the present war broke out, Rabi and another 
rather famous leader,called Guillermén (on account of his 
igantic stature), took up. arms<together in Santiago de 
uba on the 24th of February, 1895. 
. IT only wish there were more. to tell (and there must be 
a great deal more worth knowing and telling) about this 
last. of the Yateras. 


The recent death of General Serafin Sénchez should be 
made an occasion for some comment upon the indomitable 
character shown by many:of the Cubans. His entire life 
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Presideat Saivador Cisneros Betancourt, Marqués de Sante Lucia. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE INSURGENT CUBAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT AND SOME OF HIS ASSOCIATES. 
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‘was filled with war; on, ent maint ot oe those satis- 

the habit of saying) must be realized 

to keep the balance be- 

his lot to fight, year after 

had; then to endure 

verty another outbreak of 
Postiliites, 


parallel; and we might easily add a long list of the names 
of Cubans who have sheely endured twelve years of ac- 
tive service in the field (in such fields!), with never a year 
of assured peace since they came of age.... Some of the 
older generation of Americans know what four years of 
war‘meant. 

Sfénchez was born at the town of Sancti-Spiritus, near 
the centre of the island, July 2, 1846, and joined the in- 
surgents in his twenty-third year. He took part, with 
Honorato del Castillo, in all the actions of the campaign 
of 1869, in the districts of Sancti-Spiritus and Mordén; in 
the following year, and under the more spirited leader- 
ship of Colonel José Payén and Colonel o Dorado, he 
earned promotion by his services in the same region; in 
1871 he and Genera! Francisco Villamil were perhaps the 
most conspicuous disturbers of the Spanish peace there; 
and next we find him in . y Fs ere the - 
monte. After Agramonte’s death, at Jimaguayd, 
was with the Las Villas troops, under Maximo Gémez. 

(That was in 1872-8.... At the date of ‘the present 
writing, twenty-five years after Sénchez’s campaign with 
Agramonte, —- same district is the storm-centre 
of the insurrection. Villas, Camagtey, Sancti-Spiritus, 
are mentioned every day in the New York papers. The 
long-promised concentration of Cuban forces is said to be 
in pro there—and under Gémez once more!) 

a 1874 Sanchez attained the rank of comandante; in 
1875, that of lieutenant-colonel, as a reward for his cap- 
ture of a Spanish fort in San Antonio del Jibaro. His 
field of action extended as far south as Trinidad, on the 
coast directly below Santa Clara, in 1875-6; then, as an 
aide of General Carlos Roloff, he:took part in the affair 
of Las Nuevas de Jobos{, in November, 1876. The un- 
stable government of a short-lived republic gave him the 
title of colonel: in 1877, and he bore his full share in the 

inst Martinez Campos, 


year to year. 


In the case of José Maria Aguirre (whose portrait is 
also given herewith) another phase of the conditions in- 
duced by war became a part of a restless enthusiast’s ex- 
perience, and for a time checked his activity. 

A native of Havana, Aguirre studied and practised 
revolution from the time he became a man until he was 
twenty-nine years of age; then, after Zanjén, he settled in 
Havana to study and write revolution. He was a ‘‘ sepa- 
ratist,” attacking the government through his contribu- 
tions to periodical literature. Next, joining hands with 
the man whose influence was paramount so long as he 
lived—Marti—he became a conspirator. Then, of course, 
occurred the interruption in his career to which reference 
has just been made. Together with that General Julio 
Sanguily who figures in the despatches from day to day, 
he was imprisoned in Morro Castle, February 24. 1885. 

More fortunatesthan Sanguily, Aguirre was released 
after a while, at the request of Consul-General Williams; 
came to New York in August. and returned to Cuba, in 
command of an “‘ expedition,” September 21. 

One of the precepts that must be learned by playwrights 
Aguirre somehow made his own, proving in and out of 
season that he knew-the three essentials to be action und 
action and action. 

Recently the report was circulated, and pretty generally 
believed, that he had died from disease in the province of 
Havana, where he commanded the Cuban forces. Dur- 
ing ten days of more it was impossible to ascertain the 
truth—a thing to suggest what the war must signify to 
those Cubans and Spaniards whose sex or will let 

* them share only in the passion of the thing. The report 
being contradicted “on positive information ” Janus 
13, was ‘‘ confirmed” January 16, and the date of his 
death given as December 29. 


The poor help each other. General Carlos Roloff who 
was mentioned above as Sénchez’s chief in 1876, is a Pole, 
and that is equivalent to saying that quick sympathy for 
any people in distress is his birthright. He was living in 
Cienfuegos, on the southern coast of Cuba, when the ten 
years’ war begun. To his prompt co-operation, and to the 
influence he wielded among the younger men, much of 
the strength tiat the movement gained in’ 1869 has been 
ascribed. His services in the field were rewarded with 
the unfeigned respect of his companions in failure, with 
the rank of major-general, and with exile—for Sefior Tru- 
jillo says that the cajoleries (halagos) of the nish gov- 
ernment could not induce Roloff to return to his adopted 
country so long as the conditions which he had generously 
striven toimprove rémained unchanged. Practically, there- 
fore, the failure of the revolution involved exile, and Roloff 
lived for several years in Honduras. Afterwards he was in 
Key West, and at the present time, as Secretary of War for 
the insurgent Cuban provisional government, heis in New 
York city. The circumstances of his arrest a fortnight 
ago, on a warrant procured by the Spanish Consul-Gen- 
,eral, charging participation in a filibustering expedition, 


_ of Pinar 
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have been sufficiently described in the New York daily 
newspapers dated January 16 and 17. : 


Another officer of the. , Cuban provi 
paper Eo yah, a wn, with his p 


THE CUBAN REVOLT. 


now making her supreme effort for the sup- 
of the rebellion in Cuba. Men and money have 
» lavished without stint to this end; a free hand has 
= to the Cap 


AIN 


duri 

wour ; 

further great strain on Spanish finances If, therefore, 
with the present forces nothing decisive is accomplished’ 
in the campaign now in progress, the Spanish position 
will become virtually untenable. 


WEYLER'S INEFFICIENCY AS A SOLDIER. 


The events of the past three months leave serious doubt 
as to the ability of the Spanish commanders to cope suc- 
cessfully with the difficulties before them. Wey- 
ler threw a ferce of some 75,000 men into the country to 
the west of Havana, where Antonio Maceo and some 
rebels had been located for nearly the whole of 1896, The 
Spanish ~~. was detailed for duty on the Trocha, to 

‘the towns and forts, and to form flying columus 
to march rai from district to district in the province 
In the face of this concentration of 


putting y in » at 
ae oar cid for the Spaniards Maceo 

ya ent of war fort is was 
killed. Y death was not, however, in any sense a credit 
to General Weyler’s conduct of ions, for Maceo was 
in the province of Havana whilst General Weyler was 
searching for him in the hills of the western section of 
Pinar Rio. After the death of Maceo a couple of 
weeks of comparative inaction followed. General Weyler 
completely failed to take advantage of the shock caused to 
the rebels by the loss of their boldest leader. Then the 
Spanish commander-in-chief decided that, Maceo being 
dead, the rebels in Pinar del Rio were no longer an im- 

rtant factor, basing this assumption on the fact that the 

nsurgents made no further attempt to concentrate. A 
more fatal error General Weyler could not have committed. 
No rebels in Pinar del Rio have surrendered, no arms have 
been captured,obly some 250 men have been killed or taken 
prisoners by the Spaniards. General Weyler is, however, 
acting as though the rebels had suffered a decisive defeat, 
and is withdrawing some 27,000 men from Pinar del Rio 
for service in Havana, Matanzas, and the eastern prov- 
inces. Reliable information from Pinar del Rio is to the 
effect that once the withdrawal of these 27,000 Spaniards 
is effected, the rebels will assume a more aggressive policy, 
the more especially so as they have been re-enforced by 
over 1000 men from the east. The rebels in Pinar del Rio 
will, therefore, be quite as strong as they were six months 
ago, and, moreover, all reports tend to show that they 
have sufficient food-supplies in this district for several 
months to come, in spite of Spanish official declarations 
to the contrary. Dr. Zertucha, who surrendered after the 
death of Maceo, estimates the number of rebels in the 
fighting ranks now in Pinar del Rio as between 7000 and 
8000, well and with a fair supply of ammunition. 
In these conditions the rebels are in a position to carry on 
a guerilla warfare for years, if necessary, against a very 
large body of ae, always provided that ammunition 
can be obtained and food is available. Expeditions have 
brought and will continue to bring the former, the coun- 
try contains the latter, so far as cattle and other food ani- 
mals and edible foots ure concerned. 


THE TACTICS AND ACTIVITY OF THE INSURGENTS. 


In the province of Matanzas there are some 8000 rebels 
scattered over the country in small groups, in Havana 
about 6000, in Santa Clara probably 10,000 or more. The 
instructions issued by the rebel commander-in-chief to 
the different cOmmanders of these districts are of a most 
positive character. The insurgents are to avoid fighting 
on all pessible occasions; they are only to return fire when 
such is absolutely necessary in self-defence; wherever they 
can do so they are to prevent any work being done on 
plantations ; they are to harass columns of troops when 
such can be done without any great d 
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guerilla ’ 

i to paralyze the 
of the Spaniards. Meanwhile the rebels in the tw 
ern provinces, under the direction of Calixto Garcia, 


stondity ¢ more toradablo si 


ath 
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the bands of white Cubans, and eliminates the fear 


spotls if the revolt succeeds in establishing 

dence of the Cubans. I may mention, en \ 
Zertucha, — whom so many accusa 

levelled, is, if the weight of evidence is any criterion, per- 
fectly innocent of the charges made in connection with 
the fate of his chief, and had he not surrendered, no breath 
of suspicion would have fallen upon him. 


WEYLER’S BRUTALITIES. 


Much has been said about the pacification of Pinar del 
Rio by General Weyler. This so-called pacification de- 
serves something more than mere passing mention. Gen- 
eral Weyler’s interpretation of the word has an entirely 
different significance from that generally given it in Eng- 
lish gee ob Judging ye has taken place fa 
Pinar del Rio during the months of November and Decem- 
ber, the word pacification means the extermination of the 
inhabitants and the complete desolation of the country. 
General Weyler ordered the inhabitants to concentrate 1s 
the towns, under pain of being as rebels if 
po failed to obey this mandate. Now the policy gov- 
erning the treatment of rebels is that only Jee 8 
are Pico rebels ; that policy was carried out to the letter 
in General Weyler’s recent campaign in Pinar del Rio. 
Dwelling-house, farm-buildings — everything, in fact, of 
value was demolished, cattle and horses were killed, prop- 
erty of all kinds destroyed. The excuse for this wanton 
destruction was that if not destroyed these things would 
benefit the rebels. In these circumstances no sane man 
can think of pacification—rather must he qualify such 

“ ings as a war of ee ipopr ah same mea- 
sures have now been applied to the province of Havana; 
later on they will take effect in Matanzas and Santa Olara. — 
They have only one resulti—the women and children are 
driven into the towns to die of starvation, the men join 
the fighting ranks of the rebellion. The worst enemy of 
Spain could not have devised a better means to strengtl 
the rebel ranks than this method of General W 
for pacifying the island of Cuba. It is brutal and 
ous, it causes v 
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ir watchword at t is independence, 
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now occurring in the island, the result would | ther breath in the matier it would be wiser 
astonish the world. When the Spanish na- | for the Spanish government to proclaim an 
tion finds out how it has been armistice and to the rebel lenders to a 


befooled—as it must do at no very distunt.| conference, where the proposed concessions 
date—the explosion will be stupendous, but | can be explained and discussed. : Unless some 
it will come too late to save the situation. — | such course is adupied, it is perfectly useless 
to.make any proposal at all. Whilst every- 
SPAIN WILL PROBABLY ABANDON CUBA. body is «weary of waiting for the end of a 
That the Cubans will turn the Spaniards | conflict which promises only to ruin and to 
out of the island by force of arms is not | revolutionize Spain and to leave Cuba a wreck 
within the range of practical bility; | for many: years to. come, I doubt the possi- 
that the Spaniards, by purcly: military oper- | bility of a settlement on the basis of nutono- 
ations, will succeed in effectmilly quelling | my. Theevents of the past year have raised 
the revolt is a contingency. unlikely. to oc- | such bitter feelings that a patched-u 
cur. The probable outcome of the: present.| does not appear to be compatible with 
struggle will be that Spain will abandon the | ing circumstances. 
island to the Cubans, The. cost of main- |  Havawa, January 16. C. E. Akers. 
tuining the Spanish army in Cuba will in- 
crease steadily as the food - supplies of the 
country become exhausted and all necessa- 
ries and provisions have to be imported from 
abroad. To continue the war until the end: 
of this year n will require no less a sum 
than $100,000,000—and more if all obliga- 
tions are to be met, the arrears in Cuba now | cape of ex-Sultan’ Murad V., since denied, 
amounting to $41,000,000, With $100,000,- | and about the “‘ hopeless condition” of the 
000 Spain will, by one means or another, sus- | Sheik-ul-Islam, who is suffering from a-can- 
tain the war for the next eleven months, and |-cer, were generally paces. by .com- 
this sum she can obtain by the sale of the | ments which may give ineorrect ideas in 
government rights in the tobacco and salt | regard to the modern history and the real 
monopolies of the peninsula. When the | condition of affairs in the Turkish Empire. 
proceeds of these two valuable assets are 
expended, the end of Spanish dominion in 
Cuba will be near at hand, unless the unex- 
pected happens and the rebels are com- ’ 
gets annihilated before that date. In all: 
suman probability, however, this lntter ¢on- 
tingency will not occur, and we may there- 
fore expect to see the Cuban republican 
goverament installed in’ Havana in about 
eighteen months from now, 
he heritage the Cubaus have to look for- 
ward to is not an enticing one. Another yeur : 
of warfare means the absolute ruin of the 
great Cuban sugar industry and the dissi- | pew 
pation of all the accumulated wealth of the 
country, Yeats must elapse before the Cu- 
bans can er — to develop thé natural 
resources of their island tw the level they 
reached before the revol! took place. The. 
will be left with a marvellously fertile soil, 
and a climate admirably adapted to the pro- | 
duction of every kind of tropical fruit; the 
will for many years lack capital and cted 
to'turn their natural udvantages to practical 
purposes. 4 : j : 
For Spain and Cuba'to continie tlie con- 
flict until they present to the world an apt 
iliustration of ‘the story of the two cats of | 
Kilkenny is a sad contemplation. ‘It is for 
ttris ‘reason that all pon gh nay Bo, ar 
hoped that: the government of the United. 
States would intervene in the matter for the 
purpose of establishing peace. Apart from 
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finement for twenty years in the 
rather state But when 
in the place 

bia uncle, gerne eo Miia commen’ ve 

soon: 3 

oa w, acu ee ” his own 
incapacity to uct the govern- 
ment.” The es Sr physician from Vien- 
Ra, whose name is not 
at which is Liedersdorf, did not pronounce 
‘the patient “‘unfitted by the nature of his 
malwdy for the conduct of the difficult and 
ne sae of his position.” The fact is 
that the re of the famous Vienna spe- 
cialist was kept secret from the Turks pre- 
Se ot noe cae cout ae 


ace, Or 


. Abdul-Aziz, whom he loved. Another fact 
is that Murad, who bad. been mae a Free- 
mason in the lodge at Para, a faubourg of 
Constantinople, was hated by the fanatical 
party of the ‘Old Turks.” They ‘were 


.| aware that he would fayor the ** Young 


Turkey,” the party which is still demanding 
general reforms and a Parliamentary con- 
atitutional government for the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Midhat Pasha, one of the jeaders of 
the reform party, was the principal adviser 


of Murad, who was sudcenly deposed, just: 


thyee months after his enthronement, and 
the ** Old Turks” y reinstated in pow 
with Abdul-Hamid, the brother of Murad. 
‘ The change of government had to be oP: 
proved by a “‘fetiva,” or consent orb oe 
Bheik author- 


-ul-Islam, the —— rel 
ity in the Turkish pire. t that au 
thority is more nominal than real, a 
Effendi signe: thé ** fetiva ” over- 
throwing Murad as readily -« he 
three months before, that deposing Aldul- 
Aziz, © It that the actual ~ul- 


to identity of the personage. The im- 
portance of Sheik -ul-Islam is not so 
at_as to explain that cablegrams should 
sent in regard to his being in’ gs0d or bad 
health. It would be. quite different if the 
name of Djemal-el-Din Effendi applied not 
to the official religious. chief of the Turks, 
but to the famous agitator, who is consid- 
ered us. a kind of prophet by millions of Mo- 
-hanimedans, and who has worked for twenty 
years in favor of religious and political re- 
forms in the Islum, 


very vas 


ven by the papers, | 


a 

un is suffering from a cancer, and that his 
co is hopeless. But the name given 
in deapatch may jead to some doubts as | 
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Djemal-e)-Din is an Afghan by birth: he 
was educated at the Moslem convert at 
Cairo, and has resided some years 
‘in London and Paris, associating with the 
revolutionists of Western Europe. He was 

( ha’ incited the recent murder 
of the Shah of a, Nasr-el-Din, who had 
persecuted him, and his extradition was de- 
manded from the Sultan of Constantinople 


—the where he lived at the time of the 
ass jon, and whence the murderer, a 
Babi fanatic, started upos “his criminal er- 


rand. But no ‘sufficient proofs. were- pro- 
duced of the cémplicity of Djemal-ei-Din, 
his extradition waa refused by Abdul- 
amid, It was said at the time that the 
had rénounced his. revolutionary 
ideas and had become a favorite adviser of 
the Sultan, whe understood that the friend- 
ship and assistance of the | ar Mussul- 
man preacher and writer would strengthen 
his imperial government. This must have 
ng saan de paar cr deny Hag the Sul- 
tan because of the opposition to bis adainis- 
tration manifested by the Diemas and Softas. 
The Ulemas are 00, as is commonly be- 
lieved, a sacerdotal caste. They constitute 
a learned body, from which are recrnited the 
lay functionaries—tho magistrates, the doc- 
tors in law, and the professors. _ The priests, 
properly called—itat is, che officials at the 
mosques, the criers of prayers, the imans, 
‘and the preachera—do not have t infla- 
ence in the Ottoman Empire. 
of Ulemas,” as it is enlled, includes the pro- 
fessors and the studente, of Softas, the func- 
pepe and the candidates'to public offices. 
its chief actually is the Sheik-u)-Islam, but 
his real power is often. nothing but a chadow. 
His principal fanciion is to decide whether 
or not the resolutions arrived at in the min- 
isterial councils are in coniormity with the 
law of the Koran, Féurm Avcaicxe. 


e ‘Chain 


AS TO FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


Preser*e me from my friend, because I 
whisper in his ear 

The little secreis I'd not like a crue! world 
to hear; 


And if he af some Joose-tongued time gives 
forth what I have suid, 

The world will sey he speaks the truth, 
and sadly wag its heat. ; 


But if mine enemy should spread that self- 
saine truth, you see, 
The world would cry *‘We doubt it—he's 
the fellow's enemy |” 
Jonn Kenprick Banas, 
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THE FIGURE OF “VICTORY” PRESENTED TO THE BATTLE-SHIP “MASSACHUSETTS.” 


HER LETTER. 
Sue has written her little letter; 
It was hard enough to do, 
Witi mistress forever ringing the bell 
Always for something new. 
When. the spelling was very uncertain, 
And the writing’s blotted and slow. 
But she’s written her little letter 
Over the sea to go. 


It will carry her last month’s wages— 
A couple of pounds at least. 

It means for the dear home people 
No end of a happy feast. 

A little shawl for her mother, 
And shoes for the baby’s feet, 

For the pale-faced ailing sister 
Some delicate things to eat. 


She follows her little letter 
Over the plunging sea. 

She sits again by the smoking peat, 
And leans on her fatber’s knee. 

There are gossiping neighbors calling, 
No end of kith-and kin, 

And they laugh and chat and linger 
As their endless tales they spin. 


And it isn’t work forever, 
With bells that make one start, 
And it isn’t only the wages; 
it’s something tugs at the heart 
And sets her laughing and crying 
As she follows across the sca ‘ 
What she wrote at ber kitchen table 
When she had a half-hour free. M. E. 8. 


FROM STATE TO SHIP. 


Wale most of the battle-ships and cruisers. of Uncle 
Sam’s navy have been presented with handsome and cost- 
ly silver services, it remained for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to honor the ship named after that State 
with a unique emblem. 

It is a winged female figure, life size, in bronze repre- 
senting ‘* Victory,” and occupies the space ov the for- 
ward turret. between two big guns that point normally 
toward the bow of the vessel. It appears to the spectator 
to lean slightly forward, and seems to have that look of 
confidence that would be likely to 9 superhuman 
being backed by so maguiticent a battle-ship. 

The arms of the figure are firmly held down in front, 
clasping tightly a sword on which is inscribed the word 
‘* Victory.” On her head she wears a helmet, and the bust 
is encased with steel armor. The whole figure is distin- 
guished by its graceful pose and superior , mae show- 
ing vigor and force, with an expression of infallible deter- 
mination, 

The committee who were chosen by the Legislature to 
select seme appropriate gift for the Massachusetts battle- 
ship requested Mr. Bela L. Pratt, the sculptor, to submit 
some suitable design for the presentation. .Mr. Pratt sub- 
mitted.the- emblem.of ** Victory,” and it was. accepied at 
once by the committee having the matter in charge. 

Mr. Bela Lyon Pratt was born at Norwich, Connecticut, 
in 1867. He began his art studies at Yale in 1885, in the 
School of Fine Arts, and later studied under Mr. Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, and in Paris under Falguiére in the le 
des Beaux-Arts. Returning to the United States he de- 


signed the two large groups for the arch of the Peristyle 
at the World's Fair. ” r 





Mr. Pratt has been in Boston three years as un instruc- 
tor of the sculpture class at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
His most important work pice, Bere time has been for 
the new ion) Library at Washington. This con- 
sisted of six seven-foot figures for the spundrels over the 
front entrance, a twelve-foot figure of “ Philosophy” for 
the inside of the dome, and a series of huge tase relied 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY AND 
THE SENATE. 


Ir is very evident that the people of the country are to 
be disappointed if they have entertained the ex tion 
that the treaty of arbitration with Great Britain, which 
was sent to the Senate fresh from the hands of Secretary 
Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote on January 11, will be 
prc! approved by the votes of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. e tors, upon whom the people must depend 
for the ratification of that instrument—a convention that 
has challenged admiration even where it has not command- 
ed approval—are aware that more is expected of them 
than they will perteee. That pconttor does not dis- 
tress the body that has for ‘years main an attitude 


. of habitual indifference to feu opinion. 


There are many reasons for doubting the success of Mr. 
Olney in his effort to extort from a _ a partly made 
up of members of another party, and partly com of 
members of the sags" Sed more op to Mr. 
Olney than they are to most Republicans, a sufficient num- 
ber of votes to complete the crowning work of the Cleve- 
land administration. The most ous friends of the 
principle of arbitration are apt to overlook the reasons 
which will chiefly contro) the Senators, and to accept too 


literally the reasons for oppogition which they give:to the 


newspapers to account for their attitude of resistance. 
Among the Republican members of the Senate the first 
objection suggested b men.as Mr. Chandler is that 


arbitration is not for us; that we have fared badly 
in our resorts to the settlement-of international disputes 
through arbitrators; and that in this case Lord Salisbury 
has devised a ‘‘ trap,” into which the United States gov- 
ernment, inspired by sentiment-rather than sense; will fall 
in a delirious whirl of enthusiasm over the prospect of 
forever averting war or the'chances of war. 

The treaty was stronger, = probable, and had a better 
chance of approval in the Senatea day after it was sub- 
mitted than it had a week after it became known to the 
—. Senator Chandler supplied the press with ingen- 
ous but weak objections sf mi oe of so sweeping 
a measure of ent with Great Britain; Senator Cock- 
rell and other ocrats at once declared that they pre- 
ferred to rely upon the ‘‘ good old-fashioned method” of 
settling international disputes by fight rather than by talk; 
doubts began to fill the minds of Senators who had been 
inclined to accept the treaty. at once and without ques- 
tion, and soon after the return of John Sherman fro! Tne. 
ton, and his acknowledgment that he had a ed the 

roffer of the office of Secretary of State undér President 

cKinley, Republican Sendtorial doubt inténsified. 


There was already opposition enough on the Democratic’ 


side, for which no ove would think of examining the 
treaty in order to find reasons. Excepting only about 
half a dozen Democratic Senators, the members of that 
body who sit on the right of the Vice-President’s chair are 
animated by a desire rather to thwart than to assist the 
administration, and the feeling that controls these Sena- 
tors is not likely to be dissipated by appeals to their judg- 
ment to deal fairly with the administration that they have 
regarded as indifferent to their opinions on any public 
question. The friends of the President on the Democratic 
side may be counted upon the fingers of one hand. That 





body of friends in the Senate has been during 
the twelve ears that Mr. befo ae 
more intense and active hs fhe 
before the month in which the at Chi- 
pd a plat- 
rm. : 
It is very unfortunate that the arbitration ‘treaty must 
‘ depend for approval upon the votes of men who have per- 
mitted themselves to believe that the Secretary of State 
doug 6k WOM the Banstots at Cee sotaneen SF Saas 
themselves. Murmurs of disapproval 
erate’ wise una hen ta Ole ; 


and anecdotes have been repeated to illustrate the 


- ness with which the Attorney-General was 


now may be said to be preserved 
spite of the conviction thet the ution is unnecessary 
and unwise. The feeling of resentment provoked by the 
assertion of the power of the Executive to alone recog- 
nize independence was still active when the arbitration 
treaty was submitted for approval. 

President Cleveland and Rccsttsis Olney may hope that 
the Senators are too patriotic and earnest to permit so im- 

rlant a conveution as this treaty of arbitration to fail 

use of any emall personal and political hostility that 
may be cheristiicd by Senators. Possibly; but that this 
feeling has weight in determining the fate of the treaty 
there bs abundant reason to fear. Secretary Olney is un- 
willing to believe that so puerile an opposition is to be 
made to the treaty. That is creditable to his patriotism, 
a0 it is a mistaken judgment of the Senators whom it 

aiters. : 

Still another reason why the treaty is in danger is that 
there is a lack of confidence in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and that wy Sate it eu make will confuse 
rather than guide the Senate in voting. There is some 


excuse for this lack of confidence. The President recent- 


* ly sent to the Senate two extradition treaties—one with 


the Orange Free State, and the other with Argentina. 
Mr. Olney had constructed them upon the — le that 
extradition contemplates the surrender of criminals in 
order that crime may be punished, and upon the gp we A 
accepted by many nations that crimes may be best dealt 
with in the country in which they were committed, Pur- 
suing the policy of Great Britain, of France, and of the 
United States, it was proposed to surrender to the Orange 
Free State and to Argentina the citizens of the United 
— oe ag vive Rin panty _ ustice in the oe of 
their birth. was unwilling to to this, 

The Pi a Relations 


but had been persuaded to do so, 
Committee the treaties to be cortected 80 as.to 
“* protect ” citizens, instead of adhering to the 


well-established policy and practice of the country. ‘ 
Foreign Relations Committee was either unwilling'or in- 
conipetent to deal intelligently with the question, and the 
treaties are hung up, the protest of the Secretary of 
against their emasculation having been disregarded. 

In an executive session of the Senate since the mutila- 
tion of these extradition treaties there has been indul- 


because it was not: prepared to give the history of our 
extradition policy, and sicehnis the practice of the 
State Department, touching the su er of citizens 
charged with crimes committed in countries with which 
we have treaties of extradition. It was seen that the For- 
eign Relations Committee had failed to understand the 
policy of the government, or had deliberately attempted 
to reverse it. ‘This committee, it may be mentioned, con- 
sists of Sherman of Ohio, who isto be Secretary of State, 
—_—= Maine, Davis of Minnesota, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Culiom of Illinois, Lodge of: Massachusetts—Re- 
publicans; Mo of Alabama, of Delaware, Turpie 
of Indiana, Daniel of Virginia, and-Mills of Texas—Dem- 
ocrats. Senator Sherman, the chairman, oy Seong 

tion of doubt. So have Davis, Cameron, and 

ge of the Republicans, and Daniel of the Democrats. 
At present the other Senators are either against the treaty 
or disposed to so amend it as ‘to render it necessary to 
resubmit it to negotiation. 

A day or two after the treaty was sent to the Senate 
the eae oe that ms convention would be 
suppor y & majority vote t were pressed for a 
proval. Now it is evident tliat it is less than A 
first.. It would be difficult to find a majorit 
who would declare positively that they would vote for it. 
Not being familiar with the correspondence between Sec- 
retary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote, in which ap 
the arguments of the English and American renters 
they fear that the experience and traditional desire of 
Great Britain to secure new colonies have been emplo 
to impose upon us, under the cover of di n- 
guage, an agreement by which we shall forfeit our. right 
to assert and maintain the Monroe doctrine, shall possibly 
arbitrate away our boundaries, and generally, according 
to Senator Chandler, ‘‘get the worst of every contro- 
versy.” 

Under the circumstances, anything like a trustworthy 
canvuss of the Senate on the treaty is im To as- 


iy 
accept this application of it. A majority vote for the 
treaty is not out of the question. But to be approved it 
must have two-thirds of the votes of the Senate. Nearly 
half of the Senators and unconvincible 
Secretary 


to which. the treat; fhe lohan aber 

i yw as a he 

will find the Senate a more receptive body after March’. 
E. G. Dunne. 
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significance. 
murders, steals, or lies regardless of su 
the individual and not the locality. 


men and bg er attend Sunday sporting events in New 


and one-eighth of young men and old men of some respect- 
ability who have no 
and who, when not engaged at their 


for ‘something to do. 


THERE 18 ALWAYS THE DANGER of corruption that comes 
pen aatock iation. Bnei he Tama = £ orien 
throwing open on ys the museums, the art 
the libraries, the park music pavilions, and thus giving to 
that large class which has oul Sunday for recreation, a3 
much ~ holscmne taiaunindah oa poabihle It is the closing 
up tight .of eri" healthful refuge from a day of aimless 
wandering that drives these idle, though at first respecta- 
ble, boys and men into disreputable and illicit avenues 
amusement-seeking. 

There is more sound religion in this than-a superficial 
reading suggests. eed 


SEVERAL yvEaRSs AGO.'the Amateur Athletic Union 


spectators attending the Sunday athletic and 
baseball games was, if not of the lowest, at teat 


they 
w effect. T 
stand "leeardeconty the Sehee deems om tee 
which resulted eventually 


F 
F 
i 
: 
g 


might be urged by a d 





ass League of American Wheel- 
‘seeks “to “pri @, then will it sanction Sunday 
racing. © But” fs not the class which stands for 
law and order and good ——— and wholesome 
e L, A. W. derives its moral 


Tum Moser UkoENT APPEAL for Sunday racing is likely 
to come from the North Carolina delegation at ite = 


proaching (February 10) annual L. A. W. meeting, be 
this vert at Albany. But whatever this 


may rest assured that Sunday racing is quite as objection- 
able to the best; or let me say to the intelligent and self- 
ints of a alge sang abe ed nc era 


THe MEMBERSHIP OF THE L. A. W. is national, and its 

b bility for the healthful conduct of bicycle-racin 
ondingly im t and far-reaching. Its busi- 
ness is to punish offenders, and to correct 80 to edu- 
cate the ignorant, not to jeopard the health of the 
sport by tolerating and thus encou i sectional ath- 
letic debe . If the demand of North Carolina for 
Sunday raci granted, a delegation from Texas or Min- 
nesota or fornia, na — with equal right of 


ple, the opinion was current‘that a man who raced for 

80 long as he really depended on 

some other business 2 gong livelihood: The recognition 

be an offence to the sportsmen of 

Texas and a disgrace to the sport of bicycling. And yet 

the claim for Sunday racing is about as preposterous. 
There are no degrees 
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some sport, whether live in New York, North Cai 
—coee ae 


~ advantage of them, but since tle abolition of that mis- 


chievous anomaly Class B a praiseworthy solicitude f 

the purity of the sport has been in ovideuee, Particularly 
is this true of the ag ‘Board; of which George D. Gid- 
jigable Chairma 


and 
tion. We the League will appreciate on which side 
its ao buttered. We trust, tov, that even if tne nt 
profi 'y experience, 4 - Will respect public 
opinion and resolutely withstand the efforts making to 
secure its recognition of Sunday racing. 


THERE WILL BE OTHER MATTERS come up for action 
before the National Assembly, and none more impor- 
tant or more vexing than the question of pacing in 
competitive bicycling. The systeni of pacing has un- 
dergone several changes in’ recent years, but is now 
about as unsatisfactory as ever it was. During 1895 
‘pacing on the multicycle was permiited, but last year 
that was forbidden, and single pacing adopted as a sub- 
stitute. This method, in turn, bas not been found to 
fill the requirements, and it is now to compel 
e competitor in a race to do a of the pace-mak - 
ing. This will be a return to the original system, which 
was declared unsatisfactory, and, in consequence, followed 
‘by the employment of regular pacers. So far as past ex- 

has taught, and by the light of which one may 
search the future, it looks as if any system of pacing 
“would; for one reason or another, prove unsatisfuciory. 
Its alleged benefits are certain to.be misapplied, if not, 
indeed, misdirected, and back of the entire question is !he 
earnest query why in amateur racing men should be paved 
‘atall. Such a practice is not tolerated inany other branch 
of amateur. sport; why in pera It was originally 
considered needful because of the it of riders to: loaf 
through a race, each unwilling to take the lead with any 
kind of pace, and all waiting until the last lap for the 
burst of speed which developed into a desperate eprint for 
the finish. This made the races very slow and uninterest- 
ing, so tle regular pacer came on to the track, and with 
him came many corrupting influences.. And the situation 
is as troublous as ever. 

It seems to me that the only satisfactory ape rsetoat of 
this question is through the establishment of classes of 
bicycle-racers, just as there are classes of racing-horses, 
a time limit on every race. The invariable enforce- 
ment of a fair-time limit would shortly put an end to 
‘*loafing” through-a race, and do away with that other 
race-track evil—the pacer. 


YET ANOTHER QUESTION is that of the bicycle-tourna- 
ment promoter. - Under the present Jawa of the L.A. W. 
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any man may apply for sanction of the Racing Board to 
hold 4 bicyele-racing tournament, five prizes, charge au- 
mission, and pocket the receipts. This has led to the crea- 
tion throughout the country of race-meet promoters, who 
hav’ no interest io the sport beyond its attractiveness us a 
money-maker. There are men who give bicycle-race meets 
just as they would provide any other form of amusement 
to'which the public might be attracted in sufficiently large 
numbers to muke the venture profitable. This has made 
the professional promoter an institution in amateur (sic) 
bicycle-racing, and hus Jed to much scandal and corruption. 
Why such a strange and undesirable state of affairs should 
be permitted, the L.A.W. has not yet explained. Thé in- 
dividual promoter is permissible in professional racing, 
but he should be forbidden to trespass u the amateur 
field. There is much need of a law confining the giving 
of amateur tournaments to regularly organized clubs, 

the’ L.A. W. will best provide for the welfare of the sport 
by spreading such a rule on record at its next meeting. 


YET ANOTHER HARMFUL rNconsisTency of L. A. W. 
legislation is the rule permitting entry to both amateurs 
and professionals in the same races at the L. A.W. national 
championship meetings. ; : 

The championship of last year at Louisville proved -the 
experiment uninteresting to the majority of ceeeere 
and unfair to all the amateur contestants. “To bring. to- 
gether in competition for national hopors men who follow 
racing as a profession, and consequently devote all thejr 
time to training, and nien to whom racing is @ diversion 
and apart from the serious work of their lives, is practical- 
ly to: close such events to amateurs, This is putting a 
premium on. professionalism, to the discouragement of 
amateurism. And the L. A.W. is organized, I believe, to 
foster the sport of amateurs. If it is the policy of the 
L, A. W. to cuntinue its jurisdiction over. professional 
racing, the promoter’s enterprise should be restricted to 
professional meets, and a.separate series of events be pro- 
vided for amateurs and professionals at the national cham- 
pionship meeting. As it is now, the “‘amateur” chami- 

ionships are held by professionals—which is embarrass- 
ng, to say the least of it. 


APART FROM THE UNFAIRNESS to the amateur, and yet 
more important, is the ethical side of a rule that per- 
mits men who race for moncy and. those who race for 
sport to compete together. There is nothing to be said 
in’ extenuation of such lax legislation, not. to in- 
difference to the health, of amateur bicycling. ther 
branches of sport, whose sponsors have. had longer ex- 
perience in these matters, have determined on the com- 
plete separation of amateurs and professionals as the 
only means to wholesome and permanent. prosperity. 
This being so, a8 abundant evidence proves, it is only a 

uestion of time when distressing and entangling situa- 
ns will, to save the sport from gree pe compel the 
L, A. W. to .,.which vow it has not only the 
chance of making, but of thereby convincing us of its 
sincerity in the cause of wholesome sport. xs 
Apropos of professional racing, it is instructive to study 
the trend of popular desire, as instanced by the racing pro- 
rammes of last year. That amateur racing is prefer 


.is shown by the report of a State Racing Board. chair- 


man, which records that during 1896 ‘‘ forty-two race 
meets were held, at which 209 amateur races were run, 
and 80 professional events.” As great a percentage in 
favor of the amateur is true of the entire country. ere- 
in is contained a suggestion to the L. A. W. in National 
Assembly next month at Albany. 


Tue Racine Boarp of the L. A.W. has just made its 
official announcement of amateur records accepted for 
1896, which we publish as supplenientary to those printed 
in the January 9, ’97, issue : 


1896. ‘Triplet unpaced, flying start, againet time, by G. G. Perrie, A. 
A. Gracey, O. F.0 Neill, genase August 27, 1896—one yey et 


miles, 83 m. 822-58; sixteen miles, 35 m. 48 4-58.; seventeen miles, 
88 m. 42-58,; eighteen miles, 40 m. 202-58.; nineteen miles, 42 m. 
842-5 s.; twenty miles, 44 m. 50 1-5 8.; twenty-one miles, 47 m. 5 2-58.; 
twenty - two miles, 49 m. 22 &; twenty - three miles, 51 m. 37 3-5 s.; 
twenty - four miles, 53 m. 50 2-5 «.; mint pen miles, 56 m. 28-5 8.; 
twenty-six miles, 58 m. 15 2-5 s.; twenty-six miles 1873 1-3 yards, un- 
paced, flying start, against time, in one hour. 
The Racing Board of the Canadian Wheelmen’s Asso- 
ciation has accepted the following ‘96 amateur records: 
narter-of-a-mile tandem, against time, un ngstart—Tucker 
an Boake, Toronto, 24 4-5 8. »yunpaced, fying 


Two-mile tandem competition, standing start—L. E. Morin and A. 
Martineaa, Montreal, 4 m. 43 8-5 6. 


One-half mile, paced, flying start—J. Davidaon, 52 2-5 s. 
One-half mile, paced, standing start—J. Davidson, 57 4-5 s. 


Claim was made by R. O. Blayney, Simeoe, for one and 
two mile Se competition records, butafter investigation 
the Board decided the performance should be recognized 
only as attempts against time, and accepted his records: 


One mile, paced, standing start, against time, 2 m. 8 1-58. 
Two miles, paced, standing start, against time, 4 m. 21s. 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM, it is-none the less a fact that 
the athletic atmosphere enveloping the majority of the 
small colleges in the northern part of New York State has 
always been saturated with professiovalism. These insti- 
tutions have shown as little regard for the ethics of ama- 
teur sport as ever I found displayed in the most distant’ 
and most benighted Western or Southern localities. And 
the plea of ignorance is not tenable in New York, where 
precept and example may be had every day in the week, 
and certaixly not-in the northern part of the State, where 
Cornell has been a zealous missionary of wholesome sport 
for several years. Yet some of the most noisome scan- 
dals’have been developed in that very section. It is, in- 
deed, extraordinary that these colleges, surrounded as 
they are by earnest workers in the cause of pure sport, 
should have steadfastly pursued their unhealtbful way! 

But these institutions were not without their mission- 
aries, a few,of whom were unremittingly devoted to re- 
formation, and late last autumn their efforts were reward- 
ed by a meeting at Utica for the purpose of revising rules 
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and organizing a new and clarified State leacne, Six in- 
stitutions were represerited, euch by a member of the 
apa an alumnus, and an eee 2, as follows: 
Hamilton College—Professor W. H. a E. 
Dunham (of Utica), and J. M. Glass; Colgate University— 
Professor W. H. Crawshaw, W. E. Weed, ’86 (of Utica 

and L. J. Caldwell; Syracuse University—Professor E. J. 
Reddington, pee, Bond (of Syracuse), and R. B. 
Adams; Rochester University—Professor H. K, Lawrence, 
William Briggs (of Rochester), and Mr. Cubley; Union 
Untvetstiy —Povdibaent J. L. Patterson, C. E. Franklin (of 
Albany), and Paul Canfield ; Hobart Co Professor 
W. P. Durfee, J. M. Johnston (of Geneva), and F. H. Herrick. 


THIS MEETING WAS THE RESULT of a faculty confer- 
ence Of the same colleges, held a month previously at Sy- 
racuse, when a plan for a new and healthier league had 
been outlined. At the first meeting resolutions had been 
adopted defining the scholarship requirements for ath- 
letic-team candidates, and were subsequently accepted by 
all save Syracuse, which took exception to the fifteen 
hours of recitations each week demanded of the athlete. 
At the Utica meeting this rule was modified, the number 
of hours being. reduced to twelve. . ; : 

The general sentiment of this meeting was for a new 
league and a thoroughly revised and improved set of 
rules, but I record with. regret, though not with surprise, 
that. Rochester, and toa less extent.Syracuse, voted against 
nearly every reform p : Through the good work 
of Professor Squires of ilton, and Professor Patter- 
son of Union, and others, however, the conference finally 
decided that a new sy ame yg be ee a 
erned by an Advisory in which each 
be represented by a member of the erg Ae umnus, 
and an undergraduate. The officers of this board will be 
also the officers of the league, and the complete control of 
the affairs of the league, arran ts of schedules, man- 
agement of annual inter-collegiate athletic events, appoint- 
ment of officers, control of the league’s Seanesa, vik be in 
the hands of the board, The following officers were elect- 
ed. President, W. E. Weed, of Colgate, Utica; vice-presi- 
dent, F, H. Herrick, of Hobart, Geneva; secretary, Profess- 
or W. P. Durfee, Hobart, Geneva; treasurer, rge E. 
Dunham, of Hamilton, Utica. . ‘ 

Rules adopted at Utica, November 28, 1896, to govern 
rie nye, 2 of players in tlie proposed Athletic League be- 
tween Colgate, Hamilton, Hobart, Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Union were as follows: ; 

1. No person shall be allowed to play on any team who 
is not a bona fide student of the college or university, A 


course leadi ade or other regularly e 
pee Fi ak Asan tae 
o student shall be allowed to on any team 
Taoaky af hls céllege ahelL.curtity Wy the -Advioosy 
thas tic seudeat nig peg perc 
who has forfeited his right to co anon cuaner 
by everhaving— 
(a) competed in open competition; 


(f) directly or indirectly accepted remuneration for en- 
gaging in any athletic exercise. 
his rule not to exclude students for playing on sum- 
mer nines previous to its adoption.) : 


THESE RULES HAVE BEEN RATIFIED by Hamilton, Col- 
gate, and Union; it is likely that Hobart will also sub- 
scribe to them. What may be expected of Rochester no 
man knoweth, but if she continues in the course hitherto 
pursued she will decline to join the league,—and be ostra- 
cized by all the other Northern New York colleges that 
believe in wholesome athletics. Syracuse will probabil 
join Rochester in opposition to healthful college sport. It 

s a réle to which both are accustomed. Rochester has 
given utterance to no specific objections to the new, rules, 
und opposes them omthe general principle of indifference 
to clean sport. Syracuse, however, refuses to join the 
league unless the Advisory Board changes the ‘‘twelve 
hours” of the last clause of Rule 1 to ‘“‘ten hours,” and 
the ‘two-term conditions” of, Rule 2 to “‘ conditions in 
ten hours of work.” As neither of the changes will be 


made, Syracuse will remain an outcast in northern New: 


York inter-collegiate athletics. : : 

I call this to the attention of Cornell’s athletic officers, 
who, I note, are yan a dual track athletic meeting 
with Syracuse. If Cornell supports such indifference as 


Syracuse exhibits to wholesome legislation, we must con-. - 


clude that Cornell is falling short of the standard hitherto 
maintained. A college mnst not expect, us to have confi- 


dence in her-athletic virtue if she’ associates with those . 


having no segasd for ethics. If Cornell's athletic team 
jeopards its status by competing with gee it cannot 
expect Pennsylvania or Princeton to take equal chances 
by agreeing to dual meetings. 


DESPITE THE OPPOSITION of Rochester and. use, the 
new league will be formed, and we are pe a rarefied 
atmosphere in. the athletics of the small.New York col- 


leges. The rules are not so strict as the situation de- 
manded, but they are such an improvement as to be a 
comforting assurance of better ones to come, and they 
proclaim four distinct gains for healthful athletics. 

1. The ape gr is a new one, not a reorganization of the 
oa oe can eg een, . 

; onalism posed of by ado substan- 
tially the Inter-collegiate rules. — 

3. The “‘ summer nine” men are hereafter disqualified. 

4. The regen. rule, if but a weak effort, is at least 
a step in the right direction, and the best that could be 

under the circumstances. Its simplicity is not its 
least recommendation, -. ~ - 

Great difficulties beset the paths of the athletic reform- 
ers in northero New York, for there are not only the stu- 
dents to educate in the ethics of amateur sport, but, 
enough, the alumui, and, still more strange, fi 


also. So it was wisest to accept a small renin lest the 
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reform movement be shatiered or 
excess of zeal in forcing by facult 
rules igre — Ev ul 
com ts own students to compete un¢ 
and Geotiee aud Union have done 80; 









Ities idently not pletely Poyetoer wih 
ulties are ev so com ' 
wholesome athletics. : ee 

It is small wonder some of these languish 


for 
, when ts realize that their boys not 
seca be timgiet 40 ba bones in Male MEE: oe ‘ 


ALONG WITH THE REVIVAL of in-door athletics hes 
come an added interest in hockey, which, beginning only 
soon ae years back, this winter amounts to that purely 


burst of endeavor known.as a ‘‘ boom.” Three - 


a 

ears Boston and Chicago were about the onl 
ro aad Wane scenes of the game’s activity, bat this 
Sek tea ee pon tee 
or West, ey or ice polo, or .are play 

Hockey is Me refined and pensar im 

and comes to us straight across the border from 
Ice polo is another lopment from shinney, and is 
py almost exclusively in New England, and especial 
q 


i 
the v in and Boston. ‘his gume is fre 
uently erroneously referred to as n hocke’ 
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i 
ee 
ra 
iE 
ff 
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and 

the gol pots peter Semper acne 
\¢ are x feet apart and are two.feet" 

In hockey the stick is longer and. | , and. flat 

broader at the striking end, the ball is flat and round, 

solid rubber, and called a ‘* puck”; the goal-posts are 

feet high and set five feet apart. A team 


grake 


z 
ap 

i 

Eg 


1 between the Fs yc gir 8s. In the, 
“‘ puck” is not struck, but shoved along, both hands 
used to handle the club; ‘on side” is enforced, thou 


YALE WAS THE FIRST COLLEGE in the United States to 
take up hockey, aud through the interest of its graduated 
ers the game was prasecenees ie New York year, 

ith the of the St. Nicholas Rink here, and 
Ee in Brooklyn, a number of clubs were 
and a ule of arranged. 
Nicholas Club and the New York 
be the in this 









neeton has organ a 
February og a Clermont Rink, will playa series of three 
games w 
match, at the St. Nicholas Rink in New York. -Besides 
these games, Yale last Saturday was defeated 8 goals to 0 at 
the 8t. Nicholas Rink by Queen’s University team of Canada, 
Beyond doubt, the result of this winter’s activity will 
be an inter-collegiate league, with a series of games for the 
next season. 
Although around Boston ice polo has at present the 
lar; number of devotees, it is altogether likely that 
hockey will eventually convert the best players, and its 
contests be regarded as the more important. Just now 
very little hockey is played outside of Harvard, but of ice- 
polo teams there is no end, there being a league for the 
club and college teams, and an interscholastic association 
for the school teams. Hockey is the more scientific game, 
with greater possibilities, but both are exhilarating sport, 
and su, ve of the’ out - of-door sentiment that has 
finally taken possession of we work-a-day Americans. 


COMMENT ON THE SEASON'S POOTBALE, SCORES made by 
the five leading middle-Western colleges seeming not to 
have been in sufficient detail to satisfy Western readers, 
we therefore, by request, she pain digi. 


Tn ten fone payer. ; 262 px to op- 
nents’ 11, defeating Minnesota, 6-4, and being beaten by 
icago, 6-7. Chicago University in eighteen games made 
868 points to op nts’ fe + 7-8; 


bg 
Northwestern, 18-6; playing a 0-0 tie with Lake 
Forest; and losing to North western, 6-48 and to Wiscon- 
sin, 0-24. Minnesota in nine games made 156. to 
re! Bae ad 24; losing to Michigan, 4-6, and to Wisconsin, 
Northwestern in nine games made 147 points to 
opponents’ 46. beating Celoago, 46-6, — a 6-6 tie 
game with Wisconsin, and losing to Chicago, 6-18. Wis- 
= Sorat agen er 208 poieie rely. “eau 4 
e ng Chicago, 24-0, Minnesota, , a at 
with Northwestern, 6-6. pasbieivtite: 
Of the smaller institutions, Englewood H.-S. scored 6 


The only meetings of Eastern 
college teams were 


ge thal Mags f= gpl tery Sheps Po 
cently, the confounding ‘0 colleges at 
and > ad 


names in Kentucky—to wit, Central lted 
in criticism of one, Central, which was meant for the other, 
Centre. We hasten to make. correction. 


tral Datvercey (Richmond, Ky.,) has for some time been 
one of the Association’s most deserving members, __ 
Caspar WHITNEY. 


“ON SNOW-SHOES T0 THE BARREN GROUNDS.”—By Caspar Whituey.—Profusely Hlustrated.—8vo, Cloth, Ornameéntal, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $8 50. 
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CHARLES. DUDLEY WARNER'S 
LITERARY 
JEVEMENT. 


ast n to be able 
y to Ty ex = 
to us by the ee of the 
TRE NEED OF CONDENSATION. 
’ here are many, however, who honestl 





desire a acquaintance with the poe. 
authors and of the world, but the task 
is se that a lifetime would seem 


too short to accomplish it. 
The realization of this fact has rodnced | a 
unique “ Library of the World's Litera- 
ture,” the simple yet dari» plan of which is 
to present, within the limits of twenty thou- 


sand ihe cream of the literature of all 
sass. upon which this work has 
out are as broad as literature 
jteelt It [= master - productions of 
authors of apeaNian eagiis of the per- 
P 





sonal predilections or tastes of ony one 


— or p.of compilers, Altiough 
cit, with Hawilton Wright Mahle, George 
ton vorge 

wnd Lucia Gitvert Rankle as 
pot ang ‘the. pabanes oe | been suugist 
ol an advisory council, of one 
eminent scholar from each of ten of our 


leading univers‘ties, thus insuring the widest 
breadth of liierury appreciation. 


A FEW OF THE FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 

The arrangement is not chronological, but 
alphabetical, thus diversitying the maticr 
_ and avoiding the heavy monotony of ancient 
or medigval literature. There are also elab- 
orate articles upon all grent authors, great 
books, and the literatures of different ages, 
nations, and periods, und these articles have 
been intrusted to over three hundred of the 
foremost critics and writers of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Ge 


White, 5 Mw ells, 
Heory James, ‘a many sais literary ce- 

These articles greatly increase the 
interest in the contenis, and add a tremen- 
dous educational value by collecting for the 
student the most scholarly literary judg- 
ments of our own tithe. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 

One must search long before finding an 
similar combiuation of the scholarship of all 
Jands called into harmonious and effective 
collaboration, The wide range of sub 
is indescribable. ‘Tlie reader may compare 
the oratory with which Demosthenes stirred 
the souls of his fellow- Athenians with those 
colossal utterances of our own Daniel Web- 
sat Shared the finest essays of Bacon with those of 

; the style of Herodotus with Ma- 
: cay in wit and humor the best is. to be 
ou 


while all that is vulgar or debasing | 


has been eliminated. In that most popular 
form of literature—fiction—the choice 
writers extends from those of ancient E 
to Bunner, Kipling, Stevenson, and i 
get; while in poetry, it extends from Homer 
to such modern ~—— as Tennyson and 
pi oe ad “Pipe 
pd , nce i) ’ 
nd Pulpit Oratory, Drama and a : 


sins THAN A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“Phe work is embellished with more than 
a thousand seit ye and 
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A LITERARY EDUCATION. 
No one with any irations to. Jiterary 


culture or taste can ufford io be without 
this monumental com 


aid of this great library which Mr. Warner 
and his able associates have so ee. 


thirty volumes iad contain a well-rounded 
literary education. 


HOW TO SECURE THI8 GREAT WORK. 

A limited number: of sets is being distrib- 
uted through the Harper's Weekly Glub to 
introduce and advertise the Library ; these 
sets are at present supplied at less than one- 
half the regular price and on casy vag 4 
payments. Club No. 2. now forming, will 
close in February, after which the price will 
be advanced. 


’ The Library has proved so popular and 
desirable that the leading magazines have 
reserved many of these introductory sets for 
their readers, which has ro sta i 
the number oc te ngpd gone B _ 


tion for sam sper Weekly 
should be scien sug eekly 


Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New 





All 
Bands, Edgings, and Insertings to mat ch. 
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Crackers 
and Cheese 


just right 
for a bite 
Try it 


when you want to coax yourself 
into good humor and contentment. 
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Credit. «2a 
Brown, Brothers & ipe-s 

















j bane on 
F: seed ‘first rate.—N. ¥ 





WF. Saud tec © oo Raveontonn Wenned.” 
‘Badger Tate & Co., 245 Broadway. New York 





They are the 
most durable 
as well as the = 
best-fitting. 


aS your dealer: f 
wv them, or send for 
Descriptive Price List. 





that they are the best, and 


CHEapeaT IN THE END 
are received every day from all classes of wearers. 


None conuine unless stamped Qhaw?6 722 on the toe. 


SHAW STOCKING CO,, Lowell, Mass. 













La Fiesta de Los Angeles 


SS The Annual Celebration of Southern California and the Southwest 


Unique day parade of Spanish Caballeros, Chi- 

‘ nese with Great Dragon, Mexican Vaqueros, and APRIL 
other characteristic features. Strikingly 20°24 
tiful electric night parade of Califernia Flowers. 
Great Water Carnival. Flora) Parade and Battle 1897 

‘of Flowers. including 300 equipages tastefully 
eovered with fragrant blossom~; impossible sauasiene in this 
country. Novel Street Carnivai at night. Railroad facilities 
first-class. Ample hotel accommoda' 


For information address La Fiesta Association, Los Angeles. 
Ferp. K. Rue, President. 


beau- 


tions at reasonable rates. 


Cc. 8S. WALTON, Secretary. 


For free information about Southern California, address, with stamp, 
Cc. D, WiLiarp, Secretary Chamber. of C 


, Los Angeles. 








| Ball- Pointed Pens 


Lucurious Writing! 





Suitable for writing in every position ; 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


glide over any 
paper; never sefatch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Bart-Powrrep pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





@t.20 per box of 1 gross. Ateivted sample box of 04 fens for 
25 cts., post free from all statibners, or suholesale of 


» H. BAINBRIDG# & ‘CO., 99 W f New York. 
j. B. Morse, Use & <8 —. wd i mee ag 
MCLURG ri vy Webeah Avenue, 
ay a 


Important 
Books 


Published Recently 


| GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


~ By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 
' Copiously ‘iilustrated by HOWARD 
PYLE, HARRY FENN, and Others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edgés. and 
Gilt Top, $3 00. 


ever feceived worthier treatvnent at the 
hands Sspeener, historiaa, ‘er philosopher. 
—Dial, Chicago. 


RAVAls ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 





By JAMES BARNES. With 21 Full- 
page Illustrations by CARLTON T- 
- CHAPMAN, printed in tint or color, and 


‘12 Reproductions of Medais. 8vc, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 
Top, $4 50. - 


Oe rn 
these éncounters ever attempted. 





And Other Sea People. By J. D. JER- 


».. ROLD KELLEY, Lieutenant-Commander 


U.S.N. Hlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
ey Satie 


ume. of nautical lone 
Fase a nied yer with and thé sea, 
ally up to date. . . a ilustrations 


OLD NEW YORK. 
Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of 
the City of New York (1816-1860). By 

“ CHAS. H. HASWELL. _With Portrait 
of the Author, Many Illustrations, and a 
Map of New York in 1816. Crowii 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 90. 





This very clever apa entertaining book. ... A book 
which, for for its piciares alone, is a study, and. “when to 
ebeuceay' omanrtt ei echiees wed auvieted 

many ——= nd i \ 
one ne waht ie nies only de yr Paine grt 
as a compendium of ‘acts of to 

be remembered.— Churchsan, 
HARPER'S ROUND TABLE FOR 1896. 


Volume XVI. With 1276 Pages, and 
about 1200 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 

An ably edited, well-balanced magazine, which pre- 
sents valuable history, art, and science, so interwoven 
with the best fiction and sport as to make its pages as 
valuable as they are attractive and entertaining. The 


* Round Table ” has the correct idea of healthful juvenile 
literature.— CAscage /nter- Ocean. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 

STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 
By POULTNEY BIGEI.Ow, Author of 
** The Borderiand of Czar and Kaiser.’’ 
Iilustrated‘with Drawings by R. CATON 
WOODVILLE, and with Portraits and 
Maps. Two- Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt. Tops, 
$5 00. (he a Box.) . 

This book can be wholly commended. It presents a 
picture, br grace vigorously drawn, in which the leading events of 
a wonderful revolution stand oat in strong relief, and it 
clearly shows that the movement was German rather than 

national rather than military. The excellent 
illustrations by Mr. R. Caton Woodville are an appro- 


— and attractive feature of « work which is alike 


ve and unfailingly pueneenting. —Lon- 
py Zi 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
-Sketched by, GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
About too Ijustrations. With an -In- 
troduction" by W. D. HOWELLS. Ob- 


long 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A volume which: it will always be a delight to pe 

in the house. in it a searchi: er of many phase 

of hamanity, in his wit and without the bi ooniohs 
» presents with his pencil as much of his sociel 

philosop! a could give with his peo in a hundred 

novels.—V, ¥. Sus. 
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The New y ark Observer characterized 
a delight{ul raconteur,”’ and added; “ His books pao peel lt 
of modern times.” 

in speaking of the volume “About Parks; a the. 

| artist's quick perception of values, Mr. Davits sees‘and notes 

characteristic detail, that gives the picture i dife, and he sets'and te 
enjoyment, and at the game time with such clear judgment 
it is always a delight to accompany him,” ‘ 
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fas 8 Geis 0 tal, ae: ' F 
trated. - Post 8vo, Cloth,-Ornamental, $1 50. ; wh sein We Goa . a oean Pad 
ABOUT PARIS. Illustrated by C. D. Gisson. - Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. EXAMINER. : ; 


FROM A CAR-WINDOW. _ Illustrated by Freperic REMINGTON. 
Pest 8vo; Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 25. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. Illustrated. .Post 8vo; Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. Illustrated. ~Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. ' Mow Ready. 26 Conte: $a Your. 
FICTION _- ae eae 
The London Spectator says of Mr. Davis's short stories that thay-are* i ee Sr.Ivas cha). Some of the 


and significance that they often seem to tell 4s more of the social conditions they 
within ten or twelve pages, than our own novelists can compress inte a volume." CBevonanee (ra. eemitae Ae 


AND OTHERS, Illustrated by C; D. GIBSON. Piet 8vo; Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 00; Paper, 60 cents. 


AND OTHER STORIES. Illustrated. Post hi: Cloth, Orda- 


meatal, $1 50. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. A Story. Iilystrated by C: D. Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
~~ Ornamental, $125. 
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